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§. Now's the time to get your roses 
Peally clear and free from disease. Too 
late next summer. 


3. So burn infected twigs and leaves, 
then spray the plants thoroughly with a 
strong solution of Jeyes’, 


Tokill spores in the soil—thoroughly 
soak the soil from a fine fosed can with 6. BSpre 

the same dilution using 1 gallon per ¢ but do s 


square fpores « 


Quart cans 5/«. Gallon cans and in boo 
hardware stores, Horticultural suppliers, chemist: 


FREE! Write for free.copy of “ Jeyes’ Fluid in /)- 


JEYES 


@EPT. 15.14) MILABROOK MANOR BOAD - 


vegetation and debris on 
e buds and on the soil. 


d pint Jeyes’ per gallon 
is job, covering nearby 
verges with sacking. 


ime while dormant, 
his month, while 
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“GET SHOT OF BLACK SPOT | 
says Bob Green, our Gardening Expert 
| 
NG 
2 Pune liseases Spot 
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Get better results with the new 


“CHELCO?’ GREENHOUSE HEATER 


The CHELCO is the perfect answer to all your green- 
house heating problems because it provides: 


* RAPID CIRCULATION—Warm air is dispersed within seconds 
of switching on. 


* CONSTANT TEMPERATURE—No drops. Consistent interior 
level maintained irrespective of outdoor 


variations. 


* LOW RUNNING COST—Obly a shilling a day. 


* NO EXCESS HUMIDITY—Eliminates the danger of excessive 
dampness. 


*NO MAINTENANCE —Periodical servicing 
not required. 


* SAFE DESIGN — Enclosed elements permit 
spraying without damage or danger. 


* PROVED PERFORMANCE—AIll claims backed 
by rigorous tests. 


* MODEST OUTLAY—Competitively priced at 
only £13.10.0 (230/250 volts, 1800 watts). 
Thermostat extra 


Write now for full particulars to 


CHELCO GARDEN AIDS 
DEPT. E, CROMPTON WAY, CRAWLEY, SUSSEX 


Telephone: Crawley 1300 


For lying WINTER WASHES and ail 

spraying work: 

The “HYDRA” 

HAND SPRAYER & SELF-SUPPLYING 
SYRINGE IS INDISPENSABLE 


\\ 


Easy to operate, a special device ensures a con- 
tinuous and powerful spray. With 10-foot hose. 
strainer, 18-inch extension and ang!e bend. 
Price: £3. 14.0 
Or with 5-foot hose and Sate Knapsack 
container: £4. 1 
Ask your Stockist or write for phat to: 
COOPER, PEGLER & CO. LTD. 
P.O. Box No. 9-67 
BURGESS HILL, SUSSEX 


WALTER C. SLOCOCK, Ltd. 


FOR OVER 160 YEARS 


RHODODENDRON 
SPECIALISTS 


AND PRODUCERS OF FIRST-QUALITY 
ORNAMENTAL TREES AND 
SHRUBS, FRUITS, ROSES, Etc. 


Please write for copies of our 
CATALOGUES 


“RHODOS and AZALEAS” and or 


“TREES and SHRUBS” 1956/7 
issue just published. 


(Post Free) 


GOLDSWORTH NURSERY 
WOKING oe SURREY 


FIRST QUALITY 


ROSES 


GROWN BY 


TOYNBEE’S NURSERIES 


BARNHAM, BOGNOR REGIS, SUSSEX 
Tel. Eastergate 412/3 


Place your order NOW 


Free on request 


CATALOGUE of ROSES 


Bush H.T.s, Floribundas (Poly- 
anthas), Standard ,Roses, Climbing 
and Rambling Roses, Shrub Roses. 


Send 1/- for 116-page Illustrated General 
Catalogue of Flowering Trees and Shrubs, 
Herbaceous and Rock plants, Fruit Trees, 
Conifers and Hedging. (Charge will be 
credited on receipt of your first order.) 


HUMEX 
solve youn healing 


Horticultural Watertight Pattern 


TUBULAR HEATERS 
2 ft. 8 watts 31/- carr. 2/- 


3 ft. 1 2/- Rustless aluminium 

4ft. 240 » 4l/- » 26 case. Complete with 

6ft.360 51/- 26 fixing brackets. 60 

8ft.480 , 61/- , 36 watts per foot. Can 
10ft.600 ,, 736 ,, 3/6 be mounted singly or 
12ft.720 ,, 846 , 4/- in banks. 
THERMOSTATS 


Model B/1 (illustrated) for en- 
houses. amps.35 75° F. 
rice 37/6, post free 

Model A/2 for greenhouses, with Pilot 
Light. Capacity 15 sans. . 35°- 75° F % 
Price 55 post 


Model P/F for birdrooms, living 

rooms, sheds, etc. Capacity 15 amps. P 

40° - 80° F. Price 40/-, post free ‘Ss 

Please send FREE Brochure 

Heating. 


NAME .. 
ADDRESS . 


ROBERTS ELECTRICAL COMPANY. LTD. (Dept. RH2) 
2 /13 High Road, Byfleet, Surrey. Tel. : Byfleet 3928 | 
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STRAWSON 


THE FINEST GREENHOUSES 
IN THE COUNTRY 


Countless gardening experts all over the country 
are praising and recommending Strawson’s 
Quality Timber-framed Greenhouses, associ- 
ated with long life and perfection. Any type or 
size of Greenhouse or Frame can be supplied 
anywhere. 


“A Personal Service” 


Since our firm was founded in 1892 we have endeavoured 
to set a standard in Greenhouse building second to none. 
Enquiries should be addressed to Mr. R. F. Strawson, who 
will personally send estimates and full particulars of the 
famous Strawson range of Greenhouses, Frames, Green- 
house Heating, and other valuable information. 


Mr. Strawson can also arrange personal Surveys of In- 
spection in any part of the country at short notice. 


G. F. STRAWSON & SON 
HORLEY - SURREY 


Telephone: Horley 130 


MANGANESE... 


an essential 
plant nutrient 


Manganese deficiency is widespread among all 

kinds of plants all over the world. Our illus- 
tration—reproduced by permission of Dr. H. 

Mowry and the U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington—shows the visual symptoms of the de- 
ficiency on the leaves of the coffee plant. Affected foliage is 
of a distinctive bronze or golden colour and is generally first 
visible in the crown of the plant. 


\ 


Information and literature may be obtained 
from our Agricultural Department 


-\- 


INGTON STREET. LONDON. W1 


Hise tine, “Cables CHEMICARBO. LONDON 


| 
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CHEMICAL & CARBON PRODUCTS LTD.) 
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greenhouses for every 
type of garden 


ZSeries, 5’ 2” Wide 
For the Smalier 


Garden From £19.10.0 


For the 
Garden. From £35.10.0 


Lean to's. 

4’ I” to 9 0” Wide. 
As a Greenhouse 
Ler: Sun Porch. 
m £20.5.6 
SEASONED. OAK and scientifically 
Prefabricated construction ensure— 

a lifetime of service, tremendous 
strength and maximum light 


All modeis extendible and over 50 different 
sizes to select from. Free delivery, erection 
service if required, deferred terms. 


FREE CATALOGUE FROM— 
CASTOS LTD. (Dept. JRH), WELLINGTON, SALOP 


ui 


PRESENTS FOR THE GARDENER 


702 FLOWER POT SOIL RAMMERS 
Small—Tom Thumb to five inch, 2/6 
Large—Six-inch to ten-inch pots, 6/~ 

Per pair 7/6. All post paid 

710 SUPRA TROLLEY KNEELER 

(See October Advt.) 
700 MOLER WEEDING TOOL 
(See September Advt.) 
272 FLOWER POT BRUSHES 
Singly or in Sets 
Set of six, 28/6 
Set of three (272/1-2-6), 14/6 
(See January Advt.) 
322 NEW PATTERN LAWN BROOMS 
(See October Advt.) 


All carriage paid (U.K.) 
Our Horticultural Brushware list free 
on request 


cooKs BRUSHES 


LIMITED 
Makers of Brushes since 18/4 


DAVEY PLACE, NORWICH 


The easy way to success 
with house plants 
Luxigro tablet fertilizer is the perfect tonic 
for all indoor plants. It promotes strong, 
healthy pd game and combines the carefully 
balanced ingredients necessary to healthy 
plant life. Luxigro No. 1 for leaf-bearing 
lants, and Luxigro No. 2 for flower- 
foarte plants. (/t is important that the 
correct type of tablet be used.) 
Recommended by Rochfords, the house- 
plant specialists. 
FERTILIZER 


PRODUCT 


BOOKLET 
Send stamped addressed envelope for your copy to: 
THE COUNTY CHEMICAL GO. LTD. (Dept. H.2), 
SHIRLEY, SOLIHULL, WARWICKSHIRE 


THE “PLUIE” GARDEN FRAMES 


To Poultmure Ltd. 


1! would like to say how extremely successful I have been 
with the use of your Frames. 
As know I have a series of Pluie Major, Pluie Minor 
Sonny Frames and have been so successful with our 
broad beans, dwarf beans, carrots, peas, lettuce, beetroot, 
runner beans and strawberries. 
I think I can quite justly clairn that we have had the earliest 
pe a in the last two pager of any of our friends in this area. 
1 certainly be adding some of your newer sectional 
Frame-houses, especially the double-decker that I saw at 
the Flower Show 
There is no doub: that with your frames and judicious use 
of Poultmure, one cannot fail to get the best of crops. 
Yours €&. T. Burt, 
Chailey, Sussex. 
PLUIE MAJOR Size 4 fc. 9 in. fon 4 ft. wide, 20 in. 
high centre Price complete £9 of 


PLUIE MINOR Size 41 in. te eal wide, 15} in. 
high centre Price complete £6 0 0 


POULTMURE The finest manure for all crops. 
912 Ibs. 42/-. 56 Ibs. 24/-. 28 Ibs. 13/. 


POULTMURE LTD. DEPT. H.S.) 
5 COLLEGE ROAD, HARROW, MIDDLESEX 


i All Guaranteed ; 
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EN-TOUT-CAS 


EXPERTS IN THE DESIGN AND CONSTRUCTION OF 
ALL KINDS OF HARD COURTS AND SPORTS GROUNDS 


HARD COURTS CRICKET PITCHES 
Used for the British Hard Court Cham- “BITUTURF”’ Practice Pitches supplied to 
pionships at Bournemouth and first-class County Cricket Clubs, Corporations, Busi- 
tournaments throughout the country. ness Clubs, Colleges and Universities, etc. 


RUNNING TRACKS 
Including White City, London and Man- 
chester, Oxford University Athletic Club’s 
ground, Iffley Road, Oxford, R.A.F. Halton, 


SWIMMING POOLS 
Designed and made for Schools, Men’s Clubs 
and many private purchasers. 


etc, 

PRICE LIST 
SQUASH COURTS Published annually (92 pp.) of all kinds of 
Sole makers of Carter’s and En-Tout-Cas Grass Seeds, Fertilizers, Sports Ground 
courts, which can now be economically and Equipment and Accessories (please send for 
speedily constructed. this). 


Booklets, Layouts, Specifications and Estimates from : 


THE EN-TOUT-CAS CO. LTD., SYSTON, Nr. LEICESTER 
(Telephone: Syston 86163-4-5-6) 
London Office: Harrods (4th Floor), Knightsbridge, S.W.1. (SLOane 8117-8) 


STOCK MODELS 


or any special designs 
* 


Richardson Greenhouses 
supplied for 
Royal Horticultural Society's 

gardens at Wisley 


* 
TIMBER and ALUMINIU WOOD LATH AND 


GREENHOUSES 


W. RICHARDSON 


& CO. LIMITED 
NEASHAM RD., DARLINGTON 


London Office: 117 Victoria Street, S.W.1 


Associated Firms : 
J. Weexs & Co. (Chelsea). James Gray (Chelsea). 
Simpson & FARMER (Glasgow). 


HORTICULTURAL and HEATING ENGINEERS. Established 80 years 
v 


RICHARDSON 
NIN 
Service 
nance 
= 
overhauled irs, painting, 


Rely on Benjamin 
R. Cant’s Roses for con- 
sistently beautiful blooms. 
Catalogue in full colour on 
request. Send 3d. for postage. 


BENJAMIN R.CANT 


& SONS 


THE OLD ROSE GARDENS 
COLCHESTER, ESSEX 


SPRLAVING 


simplified 
The simplest and most effective way of spray- 
ing is with a Monitor, One-handed action, 
versatility and unequalled coverage—these are 
the advantages. See them at your ironmonger’s 
or seed merchants, or write for descriptive 
literature. 
MODEL 
$28 

This 2-pint capacity ' 
model provides a dif- “ 
fused spray or projects ~~. 
a 10-ft. jet without con- 
tinuous pumping. In 
polished brass with easy- 


to-grip handle. 49/9. 


See also the exclusive Moni- \ 
mist atomiser, 29/-, and the HDI one-pint 
sprayer, 47/6. 


it must be a 


MONITOR 


MONITOR ENGINEERING & Cll. APPLIANCES LTD. 
STECHFORD BIRMINGHAM, 33 


A Member of the Parkinson & Cowan Group 


~ 
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AER-DRAIN 


This four-purpose Turf Renovating 

Fork is available with three sets of 

tines for solid tining, surface drainage 
and hollow tining 


Illustrated Brochure from:— 


W. HARGREAVES & Co. itd. 
Works, Cheadie, Cheshire 


strong! 


HANDY! 


Get a Handibarrow—NOW. You'll like its 
lightness and ease of manceuvre. You'll 
appreciate its ease of filling and emptying. 

ou’ll enjoy wheeling it with only one 
hand. Well balanced, there is no fear of 
— over, and wheel tracks are designed 
to fit an average garden path. Ideal for the 
lady gardener and the not-so-young. Not 
to be despised by the he-man: capacity 
almost equal to that of the conventional 
wheelbarrow. 


Price — only 67/6 | 
Chase HANDIBARROW 


CHASE PROTECTED CULTIVATION LTD. 
38 CLOCHE HOUSE, SHEPPERTON, MIDDLESEX 


| | 
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the 
fortnightly show 


is the best possible excuse for 
a really good lunch with a glass of wine at the 


A s Navy 


tores 


It’s only four minutes’ walk to Victoria Street; 


DARWIN and MAY FLOWERING TULIPS 
in named varieties, 4/6 dozen, 32/6 100 
And an excellent mixture of colours specially packed in 
pictorial cartons: 25 8/-, 50 15/-, 100 28/6 
DAFFODILS and NARCISSI 
in named varieties, dozen 7/6, 100 55/-. All sections mixed — ideal for 
naturalizing — in two sizes at 30/— and 40/- the 100 
BEDDING HYACINTHS 
in blue, pink, white, yellow. 9/6 dozen, 100 70/- 


Free Delivery within our van area and on all orders to the value of £5 
or more, outside that area. On other orders, please add 2/6 for packing 
and carriage 


everything for everyone 


VICTORIA STREET SWI + VICTORIA 1234 


you'll find good food and good service there 
This is the time, of course, to visualize the Spring garden—in Nov- 
ember, a very pleasant picture to hold in the mind’s eye. To bring it 
to life, we have these excellent Dutch bulbs for immediate delivery: 


4 
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TAXONOMIST 


(Male or Female) 


required by UGANDA Government Agri- 
cultural Department for one tour of 30/36 
months in first instance. Salary scale (including 
inducement pay) £879 rising to £1,617 a year. 
Commencing salary according to experience. 
Gratuity 134% total salary drawn. Outfit allow- 
ance £30. Free passages. Liberal leave on full 
salary. Candidates, not under 25, must have 
lively interest in and experience of systematic 
Botany: preferably with degree with specialis- 
ation in Botany. Duties of post include main- 
tenance and enlargement of existing herbarium, 
arranging identificaticn of specimens, starting a 
pathological collection and, if possible, minor 
taxonomic research. Write to the 


Crown Agents, 4 Millbank, London, S.W.1 
State age, name in block letters, full 


qualifications and experience and quote 
M3A/43627, JQ. 


THE ALPINE GARDEN 
SOCIETY 


Offers its members—for only £1 
per annum : 
Its renowned Quarterly Bulletins. 
Seed Distribution of over 1,500 
species. 
Postal Library Service. 
Tours and Excursions abroad. 


Flower Shows in London and 
elsewhere. 


Local Groups in various centres. 


Residential Alpine Study Week- 
ends. 


Visits to notable Rock Gardens. 


Apply to: 
Hon. Publicity Manager, 


15 West Drive, Birmingham, 20 


BEST QUALITY 
NURSERY STOCK 


from West Sussex 


We offer for present delivery some of 

the most reliable trees and plants obtain- 

able from our 100-acre nurseries, situated 

in the exposed fertile belt beneath the 
South Downs. 


FRUIT TREES ROSES 
FLOWERING TREES and SHRUBS 
HEDGE PLANTS CLIMBERS 
HERBACEOUS and ROCK PLANTS 
in best varieties 
Send for our 96-page catalogue 


Personal attention assured 


The BARNHAM 
NURSERIES lta 


BARNHAM, Nr. BOGNOR REGIS 
SUSSEX (Established 1880) 


By Appointment 


To Her Majesty Queen Elizabeth I 
Seedsmen 


HIGHEST QUALITY 


SELECTED ON THE 
PEDIGREE SYSTEM 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES 

fully describing the best vegetable seeds, 
flower seeds, and everything for the 
Garden or Farm posted free to applicants. 


TOOGOOD & SONS LTD. 
SOUTHAMPTON, ENGLAND 
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GREENHOUSE HEATING 


EQUIPMENT... 


Phillips Boilers are confidently recommended 

for their exceptional value and economy in D e) 
operation. Boilers or complete sets can be 
supplied. Thousands of satisfied users. 


Boilers are available in 5 sizes from £8 2. 0. 
Send for complete list. Y Oo U 


COMPLETE 
APPARATUS 
Examples :— 


Prices include boll- 4 
ers, smoke stack, etc. 
All h.w pipes, stays, | 
bolts, etc., ready to 
fix Easy to follow 
Instructions sent | 
with every apparatus. “ 
Prices are for a house pre 

th 


6 ft. x 6ft. £16 10.0 

Bf. x 6ft. £17 9.9 Ih i} In other words, do you use the 

new garden implement which 
aa, represents the greatest advance in 


We would recommend that you send for our catalogue soil cultivation since the hoe? 
wile gives complete The Wilkinson Sword SWOE, 


H. E. PHILLIPS LTD with its 

resisting cutting blade ground on 

96 King William Street, Coventry three edges, osabben you to create 

a fine tilth so essential for the 

maintenance of healthy plant life. 

In this way you contro! weeds at 
the germination stage. 

The SWOE enables you to work 

close to plants without interfering 


le with nature’s own soil structure 
MASTER PRED ERS the network of roots. 


This fine instrument is specially 


Ft A L lL your Spraying metas designed for easy and comfortable 
Simple, Easy Action, Brass throughout. Takes all insece handling — indeed, SWOEing is a 

ticides, with bend for underleaf spraying. Highly pleasure, not a labour 
suitable for spraying hormones on Tomatoes 
or Seedlings in che 
reenhouse. See your 
eedsman or Iron- 


Registered 
Design. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE 
price 40/- 


WILKINSON 


SWORD 


Mustrated leaflet $.28 of full range of garden 
tools available on application. 
WILKINSON SWORD LIMITED, LONDON, W.4 


The PHILIP B. WALDRON CO., : 
Kings Road, Tyse/ey, BIRMINGHAM: II. 2 
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your, 


GREEN 


Plants need fresh air and sunshine just as much as you 
do. So house plants must be conditioned if they are to 
live in the close atmosphere and smoky surroundings 
of a normal indoor setting. Indeed, they must be extra 
healthy to survive in what Is to them an unnatural way 
of life. Produced from a special formula developed by 
Fred Streeter, Green Finger Tonic Tablets supply 
essential Potash and Phosphorus for healthy growth 
and stamina, and add Iron and Manganese for strength 
of colour, Calcium and Magnesium to counteract any 
acidity of pot soil, and the rich nutriment aids the plant 
in resisting disease. It’s so simple. One tablet pressed 
into the soil every fourteen days means a richer, fuller 
life for each of your house plants. 


CESS IS AT 


REGD. 


TONIC 
TABLETS 


~ MAKE ALL POT 
PLANTS FLOURISH 


TABLETS | 
FOR 
ALL POT PLANTS | 


Made by PLANTOIDS LTD., Bromley, Kent — A Graham Farish Company 


FINGE 
7 Wate 
Mh 
| Vigour 
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Shows 
Fripay, November 2 
I P.M. to 7.30 P.M. National Chrysanthemum Society’s 
SaTurDAy, November 3 Show. 


10 A.M. to 6 P.M. 
Tuespay, November 13 

I2 NOON to 6 P.M. 
WEDNESDAY, November 14 

10 A.M. to 5 P.M. 


Turspay, November 27 


Fortnightly Flower Show. 


12 NOON to 6 P.M. Fortnightly Flower Show. 
WEDNESDAY, November 28 Late Apple and Pear Competition. 
IO A.M. to 5 P.M. 
Lecture 


Tugspay, November 27, at 3 P.M. ‘The Control of the More Important 
Pests and Diseases of Fruit”, by MR. F. W. WEBB, B.SC., N.D.H. 


Demonstrations at Wisley—There will be a demonstration at 
Wisley on Wednesday, November 21, on ‘“The Pruning of Fruit Trees”’. 
The demonstration will commence at 11 A.M., and will be repeated at 
the same time on Thursday, November 22. 

Restaurant at Wisley—The Restaurant at Wisley is now closed. 
It will re-open in 1957 on a date to be announced. 

The Society’s Examinations in 1957—Candidates who wish to 
enter for the Society’s Examinations in Horticulture to be held in 1957 
are reminded that the closing dates for the receipt of entry forms are as 
(469) M 
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47° JOURNAL OF THE ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


follows : General Examination in Horticulture, and General Examination 
in Horticulture for Juniors—Monday, January 7, 1957; National 
Diploma in Horticulture, Intermediate and Final Examinations, and 
N.D.H. Honours—-Friday, February 1, 1957; Teacher’s Diploma in 
School Gardening Intermediate and Final Examinations—Friday, 


February 1, 1957. 


NOTES FROM WISLEY 


J. B. Paton 


¢ brs cultivation of conifers at Wisley has been greatly increased by 
the most generous gift from MR. A. H. NISBET of a fine collection of 
dwarf and prostrate conifers. Part of this collection, comprising some 
150 plants, was removed from MR. NISBET’s garden in the spring of 
1956 and a further consignment is to be collected this autumn. For the 
summer the plants have been grown near the Alpine House, but during 
the autumn they are going to be planted on a site to the north of the 
lake in Seven Acres. The actual details of siting and planting will be 
given in a later note, but in this note we will mention some of the 
interesting forms to be seen. These natural dwarfs should not be con- 
fused with artificial dwarfs of which the Japanese are the great ex- 
ponents. The Japanese call these dwarf trees bonsai. The natural 
dwarfs may arise in three ways. First, they may appear as seedlings in 
nurseries. It is well known that conifers vary greatly from seed and the 
observant nurseryman can pick out the dwarf and unusual forms which 
he then propagates vegetatively. Secondly, they may be due to environ- 
ment such as on high mountains or other windswept places. In this case 
they sometimes revert to the normal size when grown in the protected 
lowlands. And thirdly, they may appear as branch sports on normal 
trees. For the purposes of this article these plants may be divided into 
three groups: (1) those with spreading habit, (2) those with a very 
dwarf habit, and (3) those with an erect bushy habit. 

Considering the spreading plants we note first a wide range of 
junipers. The junipers are both easy to grow and easy to propagate and 
the majority are very hardy. Funiperus chinensis ‘Parsonsii’ is a very 
good dwarf spreading form of #. chinensis, which originated in Parson’s 
Nursery, Flushing, New York. It has both juvenile and adult types of 
foliage. The variety ‘Sargentii’ found in Northern Japan has glaucous 
green adult leaves following the light green juvenile ones. Introduced 
to Britain in 1915, 7. conferta is a low spreading shrub found on the 
sandy sea-shores of Japan. The specimen at Wisley is now some 2 feet 
across and has concave glaucous green leaves in whorls of three on a 
thick brown-barked stem. . sabina, the savin, makes an erect shrub 
some 15 feet high but its form under the name of ‘Musgrave’s variety’ 
spreads itself close to the ground as does the alpine form of . hori- 
zontalis, a native of North America. Another interesting form of this 
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species is ‘Douglasii’, commonly called the Waukegan Juniper, with steel 
blue foliage turning in late autumn to a glaucous purple. The pencil 
cedar from eastern and central North America is known under the 
name ¥. virginiana and is a tree some 100 feet high, but the stems of 
the form ‘pendula nana’ cling close to the ground and are covered with 
scale-like green leaves. A somewhat unusual plant is Microcachrys 
tetragona, a monotypic genus native to Tasmania, from whence it is 
thought to have been introduced in 1845. It has long slender whip-like 
branches making a low straggling evergreen shrub which is doubtfully 
hardy in this country. 

The very dwarf cushion-like plants are mainly forms of Chamaecy- 
paris. A large number of them were called at one time Retinospora—a 
name which should no longer be used. Chamaecyparis obtusa is the 
Japanese or Hinoki cypress and has given rise to many dwarf forms 
which the Japanese with their keen powers of observation have picked 
out and propagated vegetatively. ‘Nana’ has very dark green leaves 
carried on a very slow growing flat-topped plant. The true plant is rare 
and spreads only very slowly; for instance, a plant some thirty years old 
may only be 8 inches across. Also of slow growth is ‘juniperoides’, but 
it has a more open habit with fan-shaped branchlets. With twisted 
branchlets, ‘spiralis’ is a curiosity which finds a place in this collection, 
as does ‘filicoides’, a rather more vigorous flat-topped plant which makes 
a good companion to the conical habited ‘nana pyramidalis’. 

Of European origin, C. lawsoniana ‘Gimbornii’ comes from the 
Von Gimborn Estate in Doorn, Holland, and has deep bluish green 
foliage which can be contrasted with the silver foliage of C. lawsoniana 
‘pygmaea argentea’. This last plant is extremely slow of increase and 
has dark blue-green leaves which in the young growths are tipped with 
silvery white. Making a compact rounded bush, C. thyotdes ‘nana’ has 
glaucous leaves. Other genera which have produced these very com- 
pact forms include Picea, Taxus, Phyllocladus and Cupressus. From the 
first two genera we may note the very interesting Picea abies ‘Gregory- 
ana Parsonii’, which makes a loose straggly domed-shaped bush up to 
3 feet high and similar in habit to this is ‘humilis’. A rare plant is 
Taxus cuspidata ‘nana’, forming a round-topped bush which is one of 
the handsomest of all dwarf conifers. 

In this collection there are many fine specimens with a more bushy 
erect growth. There are some fifty species of pines, but there are not 
many of these which have given rise to dwarf forms and in this collection 
there are so far only eight representatives and we may note here two of 
them. Pinus cembra ‘chlorocarpa pygmaea’ makes a slow-growing small 
bush with fine, spreading and pendulous branches. This species has 
close affinity with the dwarfer-growing rare Siberian P. pumila, from 
which it is differentiated by its marginal serrulations on the leaves 
and the position of the resin canal. 

With very feathery foliage Chamaecyparis pisifera ‘plumosa’ is 
represented in the collection, but it is not really a true dwarf as there 
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may be seen in the wild garden a specimen of this form some 30 feet 
high. However, given a restricted root run and with an occasional clip 
it may be kept within bounds. It is thought to have originated as a 
branch sport of C. pisifera ‘squarrosa’. ‘There are yellow and golden 
forms of it. Also with golden foliage is C. lawsoniana ‘erecta aurea’, 
with ascending branches covered with bright golden foliage. It is 
reported to be slightly tender. Another dwarf sport of the Lawson 
Cypress is ‘minima aurea’, which is a golden form of the very rare 
‘minima’, and which originated in the nurseries of Messrs. Rogers, of 
Southampton. 


PLANTS OF INTEREST AT WISLEY DURING NOVEMBER 


GLASSHOUSES AWARD OF GARDEN MERIT COLLEC- 


Anthurium andreanum 
Asclepias curassavica 
Buddleia madagascariensis 
Calceolaria pavonii 
Camellias in variety 
Cestrum aurantiacum 

» purpureum 
Erica canaliculata 

» X veitchii 

Fuchsia microphylla 
Hymenocallis fragrans 
Lapageria rosea 
Macleania insignis 
Nerines in variety 
Ornithogalum caudatum 
Rosmarinus lavandulaceus 
Saintpaulias in variety 
Solanum jasminoides 
Tibouchina semidecandra 


WILD GARDEN 


Enkianthus in variety 
Liquidambar styraciflua 
Oxydendrum arboreum 
Vacciniums in variety 


AWARD OF GARDEN MERIT COLLEC- 


TION 
Acer griseum 
Euonymus alatus 


TION (cont.) 
Rhus cotinus 
Symphoricarpus rivularis 
Viburnum fragrans 


SEVEN ACRES 
Barberries in variety 
Celastrus orbiculatus 
Cotoneasters in variety 
Ericas in variety 


Euonymus semiexserta 
Hippophae rhamnoides 


ROCK GARDEN AND ALPINE HOUSE 


Aster pappet 

Crassula cooperi 

Fuchsia procumbens 
Gentians in variety 
Linaria faucicola 
Nertera granadensis 
Pernettya mucronata 
Polygonum affine 
Trichinium manglesi 
Vaccinium arctostaphylos 


BATTLESTON HILL 
Camellia sasanqua 
Mahonia species 
Maples in variety 
Prunus subhirtella autumnalis 
Stranvaesia species 
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THE GARDENS AT ROWALLANE 
Leslie S. Slinger 


HE countryside in County Down has a character which is all its own. 
Ti is one of the largest counties in Ireland and for the greater part 
consists of undulating hills which in the southern part of the county 
take on the proportions of mountains. Near the small town of Saintfield 
the landscape is very typical and if one could imagine an area of gentle 
undulations, most of which was divided into small fields broken by 
outcrops of rock and covered with an uncompromising mass of gorse, 
thorn and bramble, one has a picture of Rowallane in its beginnings. 

To add to the liabilities the soil was thin and light and when mr. 
HUGH ARMYTAGE-MOORE began to make his now famous gardens his 
only assets were some young trees and a great deal of laurel which his 
uncle had planted previously to form windbreaks; to this one must add 
an overwhelming determination to succeed in building a garden and 
an unquestionable ability to develop the land at his disposal. The open 
landscape demanded bold treatment and the visitor to the garden today 
can appreciate the results of balanced judgment and good taste. It 
seems that every plant is in its proper place and the happy union between 
artifice and nature has been achieved. 

The little fields of other years are now cunningly altered into sections 
or compartments of one complete garden. Most of the laurel which was 
so invaluable in the early days for protection against the prevailing winds 
is now gone, but the trees, beech and oak mostly, are now thinned with 
fine judgment and give that parkland effect to the scene which is so 
invaluable. 

The real beginnings of Rowallane were undertaken in 1903 when 
steady progress was made in clearing the ground in preparation for 
planting. While this work was going on some of the earliest trees and 
shrubs were placed in position but the real progress was not made until 
after the 1914-18 war. Material was coming in from all sides. New 
plants grown from the seed collected in all parts of the world were now 
being handled while the best hybrids from the hands of the great 
hybridists were finding their way to Rowallane. Thus the background 
of the garden as it is known today was laid down and this planting 
continued until 1939. 

During all these years improvements were made, apart from the 
vast amount of planting which was undertaken. MR. MOORE used to 
say himself that it was impossible not to make a mistake when planting 
trees and shrubs and doubtless he made mistakes, but he seemed to 
profit more than anyone else from the lesson he had learned. As the 
years passed each scene was studied from all angles and perhaps over 
a period of years, but ultimately decisions were made and improvements 
were undertaken. 
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To a very great extent the years from 1939 until his death in 
December 1954 were occupied in improving the existing scene. MR. 
MOORE’S courage in undertaking these improvements was remarkable. 
On one occasion when he was helping one of his gardeners to saw through 
a large branch of a Rhododendron sino-grande he rightly remarked that 
few people probably had ever done what they were then doing. The 
elimination, however, of this fine specimen plant, regrettable though it 
was, achieved much in improving that particular area of the garden. 
Thus by eliminating and transplanting, improvements were going on 
all the time until today’s finished product is there for all to see. 

The half-mile drive from the main road brings one to Rowallane 
House and it is only then that one can see the promise of what is in 
store. At the house the scene is dominated by a very fine Abies magnifica 
situated in the centre of a lawn which abounds in daffodils. In the fore- 
ground one or two fine specimen shrubs including Acer palmatum 
atropurpureum are situated, but the eye immediately is drawn to a 
wonderful bank of choice rhododendrons which merge with woodland 
to the east, but more must be said of this later on if we are to follow the 
proper route through the garden. 

We now make our way to the walled-in garden, and on passing 
through the gate we must stop to appreciate the straight path flanked 
by colourful plantings of perennials giving way to carpeting plants which 
break the edge of the path. Throughout the spring and summer this 
approach is a marvellous picture. We are, however, attracted by the 
promise of countless choice plants which abound in this relatively small 
garden where formality and naturalness are cunningly blended. Turn- 
ing to the right we find a little paved garden designed to form a Celtic 
cross and dominated by a centrepiece of )’1burnum tomentosum ‘Rowal- 
lane Variety’. This is a most desirable form compact in habit and 
unusual in that on an adult plant the sterile flowers assume a pretty tint 
of pink (Fig. 135). Nearby is a thicket of seedlings of Hoheria lyallit. 
These show variations which suggest they are hybrids between H. lyallit 
and H. lanceolata and the best of them are practically evergreen and are 
covered with a profusion of white blossoms in mid-summer. Below them 
every year thousands of self-sown seedlings appear and consequently 
this attractive thicket can be reproduced at any time. 

As we move along the dominating characteristic of this part of the 
garden becomes more apparent. The large specimen trees and shrubs 
are spaced along the borders and are under-planted with the choicest 
of small shrubs and a selection of the very finest herbaceous plants. 
Amongst the last mentioned is a plant which surely must be rated the 
most choice of the herbaceous subjects. This is Rodgersia pinnata 
superba and has now formed an imposing group which is attractive from 
spring until Christmas. The foliage at all times is superb; the large 
pinnate leaves unfold in bronze and gradually become a rich greenish 
bronze while the deep rose flowers emerge on 3-foot spikes in June and 
July. In late summer and autumn the dead flower heads turn reddish 
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bronze and constitute another aspect of this beautiful plant. These will 
remain until in winter they finally die off. Except in Rowallane and one 
or two other Irish gardens this plant in the best form appears to be 
very scarce but it is of such good quality that it must eventually become 
better known. 

Other interesting smaller plants include Gladiolus imperialis and 
Ranunculus lyallii which Rowallane usually is able to maintain in good 
flowering plants. A good form of Anemone japonica shows brightly 
amongst autumn tints while Deinanthe coerulea and the double form of 
Sanguinaria canadensis draw those people who have an eye for the 
uncommon subject. Many choice Meconopsis including the species 
superba and the very unusual chelidonifolia with its attractive yellow 
flowers are particularly well grown. A notable subject hereabouts is 
Cardiocrinum giganteum var. ‘yunnanense, a form which is so much finer 
than the type plant. The reddish brown staining on the stem and 
similarly coloured markings on the outside of the flower give it a 
distinct appearance lacking in the better known C. giganteum. An 
herbaceous subject which MR. MOORE sited with great skill is Kirenge- 
shoma palmata. It must have been twenty-five to thirty years ago that 
he placed this plant immediately below Schizandra rubrifolia which 
covers the wall at the back of this border. The fact that Kirengeshoma 
is one of the few herbaceous subjects which improve by leaving undis- 
turbed indefinitely means that we now have an imposing plant which 
is covered with masses of soft yeilow flowers on 3-foot stems. This 
contrasts delightfully with the pendulous clusters of red berries in 
autumn and early winter. This little grouping comes at an invaluable 
season of the year, but to achieve the best effect a patient wait of 
many years is inevitable. Of the small shrubs in this walled-in garden 
some of the most outstanding are a small colony of richly coloured forms 
of Rhododendron albrechtii and both the cream and sulphur yellow 
flowered forms of R. hanceanum nanum. 

Towering above are a number of fine magnolias including a very 
healthy M. watsonii and a really big plant of M. veitchiit. Both are 
impressive in flower production as are M. wilsoni, M. sinensis and M. 
sieboldit. Before leaving magnolias it is worth mentioning at this point 
one of Rowallane’s most outstanding specimens; this is M. dawsoniana. 
In point of fact this plant is grown beyond the wall surrounding the 
garden now being reviewed, but it is in this garden we must stand to 
obtain the best view of this splendid tree. In its best years in spring the 
rose-pink suffused purple flowers are so numerous that they cannot be 
counted and appearing as they do on the leafless stems the effect is 
unforgettable. As a rule these early-flowering tree magnolias do not 
give as good results in the north of Ireland as they do in other parts of 
the British Isles, but certainly M. dawsoniana must be an exception as 
a better tree so well sited is hard to imagine. 

Choice subjects, including many camellias, clothe the walls of this 
garden. In autumn a good plant of Jtea ilicifolia shows off its uncommon 
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sprays of greenish white flowers, while throughout the winter a large 
well-furnished Azara microphylla variegata can be appreciated. Other 
good wall plants include Clematoclethra lasioclada and several types of 
climbing hydrangeas. 

We now pass through an archway clothed with wistaria and enter a 
small outside garden containing a number of interesting subjects. A 
40-foot Davidia fills a considerable area of this garden but is perhaps not 
as free-flowering a tree as another to be mentioned later on. Just how 
large can a single plant of Hydrangea sargentiana become! Measure- 
ments do not always convey the quality of a plant, but after drawing 
attention to the splendid condition of this hydrangea one is forced to 
record that it is 12 feet tall and 24 feet in diameter. Just how well this 
plant grows in this spot is vouched for by the fact that self-sown seed- 
lings can be found, including some actually thriving on top of a 10-foot 
wall at the back. Nearby is a H. villosa, also in fine form, and a refreshing 
plant to enjoy during a hot August afternoon when its cool clear colours 
are at their best. Before leaving hydrangeas and their sizes we must 
measure H. veitchii, growing in complete shade and, though not tall, 
forming a square 20 feet X 20 feet. Its bright blue fertile flowers sur- 
rounded by large white florets brighten this rather dark corner. In a 
more open spot is a set of Rhododendron ‘Royal Flush’ hybrids surround- 
ing a good plant of Eucryphia ‘Nymansay’. Near the wall adult plants 
of the pink form of Buddleia colvilei, Eucryphia moorei and E. lucida 
lead us to the original plant of Chaenomeles lagenaria ‘Rowallane 
Variety’, while overhead an extremely large eucalyptus demonstrates 
what giants these trees can make in thirty years. Retracing our steps we 
come to a sunny spot below the wall where many interesting sun-loving 
plants are thriving. Included are Dierama and Celmisia, while on the 
wall is a good specimen of that uncommon plant Adenocarpus bacqut. 
The golden pea-shaped flowers of this plant are borne in long racemes 
and contrast vividly with the silver grey foliage. 

Passing through iron gates and through the farmyard we finally reach 
the Spring Garden (Figs. 132-3. The change of scenery is striking. After 
the walled-in garden with its close planting of many treasures we have 
now reached a picture on a much bolder canvas. To the right are large 
bold groups of azaleas and rhododendrons backed by large and interesting 
trees demanding closer inspection. In front is a bold group comprising 
hundreds of triflorum rhododendrons and to the left our eye passes 
over a foreground of shrubs to the rolling countryside of County Down 
in the far distance. Before moving we must look again at a group in 
front of us. If we have timed our visit the triflorum rhododendrons will 
be in full bloom and what an impressive sight they are. Shades of blue 
and pink and purple blending in happy combinations of colour and 
demonstrating how hardy this section of the rhododendron family can 
be. They are planted on a rocky promontory and exposed to all the 
prevailing winds; they are never cared for and flourish and flower year 


after year. 
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All the foreground is now in grass in which are planted thousands of 
daffodils. A closely mown path to our right leads us past large banks 
of azaleas and rhododendrons mostly of the popular hybrids. At the 
back of one of these groups we can see the original plant of Olearia 
macrodonta grandiflora, 50 feet in diameter and 18 feet tall. Also in the 
background in this area are some interesting trees including some of the 
larger magnolias, M. campbellii subsp. mollicomata, M. obovata, M. 
campbellit (which is a huge plant although, alas, it has not yet flowered!) 
and M. sargentiana. Here also is a grand plant of No othofagus antarctica, 
30 feet tall, while the conifers in this area include Picea likiangensis, 
Cupressus duclouxiana and the beautiful blue Juniperus lusitanica glauca 
pendula. Nearby occupying a prominent position are two vigorous 
young plants of Embothrium longifoium. Though young they must be 
at least 25 feet tall and now show signs of becoming even more impres- 
sive in stature and, as they occupy a prominent site in a fairly elevated 
position, they should be seen from afar off. As it is, they are a blaze of 
fire and draw the eye from other parts of the garden. 

Proceeding further along we now come to a point where the Old 
Rock Garden can be viewed through a vista of trees. Unfortunately, 
during the war years the rock garden feil into neglect and it was always 
MR. MOORE’S ambition to restore it to its former glory. The stonework 
was entirely natural and, originally, when the gorse and scrub had been 
stubbed out, the rock strata required little beyond the formation of 
pockets of good soil before it was planted. Being a bold mass of rock it 
called for bold planting and though now many of the original plants are 
still in excellent condition it remains to be seen when The National 
Trust, who are now responsible for the garden, can bring it under 
cultivation again. 

Any reference to the Rock Garden at Rowallane must bring to mind 
that very beautiful hypericum which originated there, and is now 
widely grown under the name Hypericum ‘Rowallane hybrid’. It must 
be more than twenty years ago since a self-sown seedling appeared 
between H. leschenaultii and H. hookerianum rogersti, and when it 
eventually flowered it was clear that it was a hybrid between these two 
species, combining their virtues to make a first-class plant. Under 
favourable conditions this hybrid will reach 6 feet or more in height, is 
compact in habit and bears large saucer-shaped golden flowers 3 inches 
or more in diameter. If pruned each year the flowers borne ultimately 
are even larger in size. Some authorities are inclined to suggest that 
this seedling differs little from H. leschenaulti, but if they were familiar 
with well-established plants of both, they would immediately recognize 
the superiority of the ‘Rowallane hybrid’. 

We pass through a gap in an old stone wall and immediately must 
stop to admire a particularly fine form of Rhododendrum arizelum. The 
splendid foliage of this plant suggests that it matters little if it never 
flowered. On our left growing over a cleft of rock is Mitraria coccinea, 
over 18 feet in length, and for one plant this surely must be a record. 
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Not far beyond is another exceptional specimen also associated with an 
an outcrop of rock; this is Philesia buxifolia which never seems to be 
without a flower or two. In this area is a very fine Stewartia pseudo- 
camellia and many hydrangeas which are so delightful on a hot summer 
day with their bright cobalt blue flowers which are so rich and cool. 

Passing through a gate we now enter the Old Wood. Here below a 
canopy of trees are many fine rhododendrons. The magnificent foliage 
and flower of R. sino-grande boreale attracts attention while large fine 
specimens of R. griffithianum, several forms of R. maddenii and a parti- 
cularly good apricot yellow concatenans are striking. Large hybrids 
such as ‘Gill’s Triumph’, ‘Arthur Osborn’ and ‘Eros’ rise above dense 
plantings of varieties of R. obtusum. More in the open and at the base of 
a large Scots pine is a remarkable plant of Gaultheria veitchit. Remark- 
able not in size or form but in its free production of berry every winter. 
The brilliant blue berries are freely borne on this plant in spite of the 
uncompromising dryness and apparent unsuitability of the site. Turn- 
ing a corner we look up a rocky bank where many bold and bright colours 
attract the eye. The brilliance of the rhododendron hybrids ‘Britannia’ 
and ‘General McEwan’ carry on a display of colour after the camellias, 
including ‘Lady Clare’, have faded. Not far away are some good 
gaultherias including G. forresté and G. fragrantissima. 

Following still further this path through the wood another large 
thicket of fine rhododendrons appears. R. hookeri, R. x kewensis, 
R. thomsomi and R. crassum are fronted with a large group of forms of 
R. moupinense from purest white to a deep flesh pink. At the edge of the 
path is a very broad mat of R. repens. A little further away is another 
bank of medium-sized rhododendrons too numerous to mention but for 
sheer size R. williamsianum must be recorded. As the trees begin to 
thin out we spot a very fine piece of Clethra delavayi, there is no finer 
late summer-flowering shrub than this when it is covered with its large 
panicles of white lily-of-the-valley-like flowers and how rarely do we 
see a well-grown specimen of it. A broad mat of Leptospermum pros- 
tratum covers the rocks near the path with its white flowers during June 
and July and rising above it is a very free-flowering specimen of Rhodo- 
dendron falconeri. Here, too, R. ‘Lady Alice Fitzwilliam’ scents the air 
and R. ‘Temple Belle’ with its delightful pink cup-shaped flowers 
impresses everyone. 

Through another gate we enter The Hospital. This is a sheltered 
valley full of imposing specimens planted so that they can be viewed in 
comfort from every angle. Mention must be made of Drimys winteri, 
Athrotaxus laxifolia, Eucryphia glutinosa, Stewartia koreana and S. mono- 
delpha, Styrax japonica and the very free-flowering specimen of Davidia 
involucrata. Here, too, is a Desfontainea spinosa which causes some 
comment. It is 10 feet tall and go feet in circumference. It commences 
to bloom in mid-summer and its tubular scarlet-and-yellow flowers 
continue until mid-winter. Rowallane can boast a complete collection 
of nothofagus and all of them are represented in fine specimens; in this 
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section of the garden are to be found fine examples of N. dombeyi, 
N. cunninghamiu, N. fusca and N. obliqua. Nearby is a good specimen 
of Viburnum hupehense which, though it is not at all rare, is not seen as 
often as it deserves. Its autumn effort cannot be excelled when it is 
bearing those huge clusters of shining red berries which persist for a 
considerable period. The first day of August always sees the beginning 
of the colour in the foliage of Disanthus cercidifolius and the colour con- 
tinues to improve and develop until it falls at the end of October. 
Beside it is a very big plant of Hamamelis mollis and a very healthy speci- 
men of Podocarpus andinus which we used to know as Prumnopitys 
elegans—“The Plum-fruited Yew”. 

Another little gap in a stone wall is our exit from The Hospital, 
which is guarded by an old plant of Embothrium longifolium. As far as 
we can ascertain this is the oldest plant of this Firebush outside the 
late SIR JOHN ROSS’s old garden at Rostrevor where it was first planted 
after its introduction. Though the site. is ideal in that it gives a blaze of 
colour amongst a number of evergreens, the soil in this area is rather 
shallow and hungry and consequently the plant is not more than 25 feet 
high. Turning to the left we are on rising ground flanked with various 
Japanese cherries and groups of good autumn foliage shrubs including 
enkianthus, fothergillas and acers, A. griseum and A. nikoense. Here- 
abouts also are some good Sorbus and particular mention should be 
made of S. sargentii, which is a tree of fine character, and when its fruits 
are gone the huge pinnate leaves assume rich autumnal tints. 

Through yet another gate brings us to the Paddock, where the plant- 
ing now thins out to more isolated specimen trees and shrubs. There is, 
however, a thick group of seedling forms of Cotoneaster frigida which 
must be as fine as any of the named varieties we read about. Broad 
umbrella-headed plants of Prunus ‘Shirotae’ and P. “Tai Haku’ face us 
as we now make our way past a short avenue of exceedingly healthy 
Cedrus atlantica. Before turning for home we pass a good young tree of 
Halesia monticola and further sorbus and reach another group of 
Nothofagus amongst which can be identified N. betuloides, N. chffor- 
tioides, N. solandri and N. procera. 

Through the last gate we reach the Home Wood. Here pines and 
beech are overhead and countless good rhododendrons greet us. Large 
examples of ‘Polar Bear’, the wonderful Bodnant hybrid ‘Grandex’, 
‘barclayi’, elliottii, caloxanthum, a big macabeanum and a few fine forms 
of ‘Loderi’ are all we can mention. Lomatia longifolia hereabouts is 
always puzzling to those who do not know it with its long narrow leaves 
and pale greviliea-shaped flowers. Eucryphias, Styrax hemsleyana, 
Trochodendron aralioides, \omatias including L. obiiqua and L. ferruginea 
lead up to a good plant of Guevina avellana. Just at this end of the Wood 
are some good Rhododendron griersonianum hybrids in part shade where 
they flourish, and here, too, is a fine plant of R. barbatum. 

Our last stop must be to admire a long bank of choice hybrid rhodo- 
dendrons which face the house. Big plants of ‘Mother of Pearl’, ‘Dawn’s 
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Delight’, ‘Aladdin’, various forms of ‘Loderi’ and that excellent late 
griersonianum hybrid with decorum serve to give masses of colour in a 
prominent position from early spring until June is well under way. 
This is Rowallane and a catalogue of its plants, imposing though 
it may be, never does justice to a garden or to its creator. An eminent 
authority on shrubs, whose opinion was always valued, said of Rowal- 
lane, “Everything seems just in the right place with the impression of 
permanence that goes with seemliness. Everywhere there is apparent 
the genius of an owner steeped in gardening enthusiasm with a thorough 
knowledge of plants, balanced judgment and discriminating taste.” 


INDOOR PLANTS OUTDOORS 


Lanning Roper 


AVING struggled to grow some of the more popular house plants in 
Eilticadca, it is always a little humiliating to step ashore in a foreign 
port and to find them growing happily in the majority of the local 
gardens, the rarer more exotic ones perhaps stil! treated as pot plants, 
adding beauty and interest to the terraces and patios. So it is in Madeira, 
where in late January there is a wealth of colour undreamed of by those 
who have not seen it for themselves. Here in a perfect climate with a 
yearly average temperature of 67° F. and with not much more than 
twelve degrees variation on either side, many favourite plants are pos- 
sible which we in Britain associate only with our sitting-rooms, the 
houses at Kew and Wisley, the famous corridors at the John Innes 
Horticultural Institution or the wonderful displays of house plants 
which appear at The Royal Horticultural Society’s shows. 

It is always hard to single out one particular plant, but perhaps the 
most fascinating of all is the exotic Monstera deliciosa, a glorious climber 
with huge, heavy textured, deep green leaves curiously perforated with 
oval holes of varying sizes, often arranged in intricate patterns. It is 
widely used in the United States and the Scandinavian countries as a 
house plant in large centrally heated buildings, especially in blocks of 
flats, museums, hotels and the lobbies of office buildings, where the 
bold design of the leaves is an amusing contrast to the severity of 
modern architecture. The origin of the name is one of conjecture, 
Monstera having been appropriate either because of the tentacle-like 
aerial roots by which it clings to walls and trees or, possibly, because the 
perforated leaves were considered as monstrosities in themselves. As 
to deliciosa there is no doubt. The striking yellowish-white arum-like 
flower is composed of a large spathe enclosing a spadix which develops 
when ripe into a clublike fruit some 6 or 8 inches in length, the tough 
rind of which is built up of hexagonal plates, giving the appearance of a 
green pine cone. I have tried to find one that is ready to eat, but without 
success as last season’s crop needs hot sun to ripen. I therefore can but 
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quote different sources who claim that the fruit, much prized by some 
of the inhabitants of the island, tastes like pineapple, banana, or some 
other exotic tropical fruit. 

This highly decorative plant is a common sight on the island and 
there are excellent specimens climbing several of the trees in the delight- 
- ful little botanic garden on the main street of Funchal. What a far cry 
are these 20- to 30-foot specimens from the pot plants which we all 
know. 

Closely allied to Monstera are the many philodendrons. Most 
popular of all is the omnipresent P. scandens, which seem to survive the 
fumes of gas and coal fires, constant changes of temperature and almost 
complete lack of sunshine in city flats. We have put it to some hard 
tests and our veteran plant has always survived. It is well described 
by its specific name as it is charming whether standing on a book-case 
or a chimney piece, where its long trailers can hang gracefully, or climb- 
ing up a support. Slightly more difficult are P. erubescens with its much 
larger arrow-head leaves shaded copper and purple on the underside 
and P. bipinnatifidum with its extraordinary leaf silhouette. All these 
and many more thrive in the warmth of the Madeira climate. 

At the moment two plants in particular are giving a fine show of 
flower in many of the cottage gardens. Zygocactus truncatus, the 
Christmas or crab cactus, with its unmistakable magenta-red pendulous 
flowers is in full bloom, sometimes in pots and hanging baskets, at 
others planted in window boxes or along the tops of terrace walls. This 
morning we saw it growing with Billbergia nutans which thrives 
abundantly and whose long serrated, gently recurved, leaves and droop- 
ing spikes of flower heads, composed of red sepals and yellowish green 
petals, tipped with blue on rose coloured scapes, are too familiar to 
need further description. Both of these plants are excellent companions 
for the sitting-room, the latter standing far more cold than one would 
suspect from its tropical pineapple-like appearance. Here in Madeira 
they flower with an unfamiliar abundance and brilliance. 

Two climbers must be mentioned, Hoya carnosa and the bridal 
Stephanotis floribunda. 'They are related to each other as they are both 
members of the family Asclepiadaceae, but the clusters of small, pale 
rose wax-like flowers of the former superficially bear little resemblance 
to the heavy textured, sweet scented, tubular flowers of the latter. In 
the patio of a little house by the sea on the south coast of the island, a 
Stephanotis climbs up one of the pillars and then fans out over two of 
the arches, outlining them with its lustrous dark leaves. Of course, it is 
not in flower now, but the long twining new growths of clear emerald 
green bespeak a vigour which means an abundance of flowers in August, 
which will scent not only the blue-tiled patio but the rooms which 
open from it. In another year this Stephanotis will have extended itself 
over two more of the arches and turned a corner into the bargain. It 
has been given a wire or two as support, but of these one is no longer 


aware, so thick is the blanket of leathery oval leaves. 
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Plumbago capensis is always a favourite for beds in the conservatory 
or warm greenhouse, where it flowers freely producing its characteristic 
spikes of tubular green buds covered with stout red-tipped glandular 
hairs. The pale powder blue, phlox-like flowers, each petal with a 
deeper central ray, are borne throughout the year in gardens, blending 
with the tones of every other flower no matter how garish or blatant. 
It clambers up walls, is clipped into hedges, covers arches and, left to 
itself, forms loose shrubs. In one place where it formed a thick hedge 
along a stone wall high above the sea but not beyond the salt spray in 
storms, I later noticed that the roots had grown down four or five feet 
and that there were flourishing tufts growing out of the steep retaining 
wall, fully exposed to the Atlantic gales. Its tender appearance and 
delicate colouring belie its true character. 

A plant of which I am particularly fond is Sparmannia africana, the 
so-called African hemp. In Britain today it is seldom seen as it requires 
more heat than the average room or cool conservatory provides, although 
it once enjoyed great popularity in Victorian and Edwardian times. In 
Madeira gardens it grows rapidly into a large spreading shrub, ro to 
20 feet high, covered with distinctive five- or seven-lobed cordate 
leaves and showy panicles of white flowers. These are interesting in 
form, consisting of four broad petals with four smaller oval white sepals 
filling in the spaces between them. The resulting flower has a geometric 
regularity and almost square silhouette which is fascinating. The texture 
of the petals is fragile and slightly crinkled, while the centre is filled 
with a mass of purple-tipped golden stamens, which are endowed with 
such sensitivity that they gently move away from the centre of the 
flower if touched by man or insect. The late MICHAEL GRABHAM, who 
knew and loved both the native and introduced flora of Madeira, wrote 
in his invaluable book entitled, Plants Seen in Madeira, high praise of this 
lovely species. “‘When in full flower, most attractive. One of the finest 
white-flowered shrubs in cultivation.” Here is another indoor plant 
which, like scores of others, really belongs outside in a warm sunny 
climate. 

Begonias are everywhere in great variety. They form neat edgings, 
climb casually through the woody stems of shrubs, drip from pots and 
decorative urns and make large pink feathery mounds in cottage 
gardens. Last night we passed a cottage as we wandered up a valley 
and looked down from above on its little garden carefully laid out with 
a series of rectangular beds bordered by paths paved with neat geometric 
patterns of black and white pebbles set in the hard packed earth in the 
characteristic style of the country. The colour scheme of the flowers 
was largely pink. Big plants of Begonia manicata with handsome leaves 
and panicles of flowers formed hedges at the sides and were interplanted 
with pink roses and here and there a reddish-purple one, the flowers so 
large that they nodded on their stems. Fuchsias were still flowering or 
just commencing. It is hard to tell which way it is here. In one corner 
a giant carmine-pink hibiscus nestled against the house and the bare 
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branches of a silvery fig tree overtowered it. It was all so casual yet 
the results were so satisfying. 

Clivias grow superbly, as do agapanthus, the latter spreading every- 
where. Hippeastrums and vallotas grow in beds and borders, their 
brilliant rich colours perfect in the bright sunshine. Lilium longiflorum, 
the Bermuda or Easter lily of flower shops and conservatories, graces 
mixed borders as do madonna lilies or regales with us and gloxinias and 
achimenes are a feature of summer gardens. 

Dieffenbachias are also a familiar sight. The handsome large leaves 
make an interesting contrast to other foliage, as does the much maligned 
aspidistra, which is really a superb house plant, alas, now difficult to 
obtain, as it fell so far from grace that it has disappeared from most 
British plant catalogues! Dieffenbachia seguine, which is common in 
Madeira gardens, carries this interesting but rather bewildering note 
in the R.H.S. Dictionary of Gardening. “Dumb Plant. Dumb Cane. 
. . . The common name is derived from the effect of chewing any 
part of the plant which causes dumbness for several days.” Now this is 
ambiguous at best, particularly to an American, to whom dumb may 
mean both silent and stupid. Alas, I am enjoying myself too much to 
take time off to find out the effect of chewing any part of this charmed 
species, so this mysterious attribute must go unproven. 

Other familiar indoor plants are the delightful Chlorophytum elatum 
variegatum, its white and green striped leaves and small white liliaceous 
flowers borne on long arching scapes; Maranta bicolor, with highly 
ornamental leaves in a rich pattern of several tones of green flushed 
purple beneath, and our old friend Wandering Jew, Zebrina pendula, 
elegant in foliage and habit, its frosted leaves of silver and pale green 
ribbed with purple and amethyst. The last flourishes everywhere and 
has found its way out of cultivation into the moist ravines. 

Orchids are a great feature of the island. Cypripediums are still 
offered by the flower vendors in the streets, but their season has come 
to an end. They thrive on the lowlands of the island where there are 
vast collections, and even cottage gardens boast a few plants of different 
species. Next come the cymbidiums, particularly C. lowianum and 
various others, both species and hybrids (Fig. 140). 

At the moment Coelogyne cristata is in full flower, and it is hard to 
imagine a more lovely sight than the pots dripping with cascades of 
pure white undulate flowers with lips blotched with rich golden yellow 
and veined with an even deeper colour from which springs a feathery 
crested fringe. So fragile and twisted are the petals that this orchid has 
earned the name Rag Orchid. A basket arrived one day filled with 
white Freesia refracta, suffused with purple on the outside and with a 
single blotch of gold on the inner central petal, golden daffodils, a mass 
of camellias, singles and doubles in colours ranging from white and shell- 
pink to deep claret, a huge round bunch of violets, heavy with scent and, 
in perfect contrast to their rich colour, long sprays of Coelogyne cristata, 
so exotic a foil to the other spring flowers. There are many genera 
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including dendrobiums which are already making bud and the fascinat- 
ing bamboo orchid, so rightly named for its characteristic habit of leaf 
and stem growth, which bear in summer the large cattleya-like mauve 
or white blossoms. There are many other genera which are commonly 
grown but this is not an article on orchids. 
I have always had a weakness for anthuriums but I have never had 
a place to grow them or the money to buy cut ones. There is such a 
fine decorative pattern about the glistening, flat, heart-shaped spathe 
which terminates in a point and the bold composite spadix of tiny 
flowers. The colours are superb, ranging from pale ivory and delicate 
flesh-pink to brilliant scarlet and rich maroon-red. But the flowe: is 
only a small part of the charm of this genus. The wonderful arrow- 
shaped leaves are so beautiful in form, colour and texture that even when 
no flowers are visible the plants are extremely decorative. There is a 
great vogue for anthuriums in the United States today as the flowers 
are suited to modern interiors. Their great advantage is their lasting 
property, cut blooms often keeping fresh for over a month. In Madeira 
anthuriums are frequently seen as a pot plant or in the open ground 
in gardens along the coast, where they grow to considerable size. 
Another great favourite is the gardenia. Although in this country 
it is a possible house plant it does best in a sunny warm climate. In 
Madeira gardens there are fine shrubs of Gardenia jasminoides which 
flower abundantly thrcughout the summer and occasionally at other 
seasons, as in February of this year, when a few solitary blooms ap- 
peared. Few flowers can compare with it for the purity of its waxy white 
symmetrical double flowers and for its glossy evergreen foliage. It 
makes lovely specimen shrubs or can be used in bold masses. 
Tibouchina semidecandra is one of the great glories of Madeira 
gardens where it flowers throughout the year, its large violet flowers 
with purple anthers borne on magenta-red filaments and flower buds 
are striking against the long hairy ovate leaves. There are plants of this 
fine shrub in the houses at Wisley and Kew and it was at one time 
much more widely grown than it is today. It is a flower of extraordinarily 
rich colouring and one that is particularly effective in Madeira gardens, 
although it is outrivalled by the even more spectacular Peruvian 
Wigandia urens, which has huge spikes of violet flowers that are borne 
in profusion among large hairy leaves over a foot in length, from Decem- 
ber until early summer, on a tall shrub often reaching a height of fifteen 
feet or more. Few shrubs are more showy as to both leaf and flower. 
Another spectacular plant which is now returning to popularity 
in this country is the tender Strelitzia reginae, variously known as the 
Queen Flower or Bird of Paradise Flower. In Madeira it grows in 
great clumps with its large beak-like spathes, from which burst the 
orange and steely blue flowers, one or two at a time, like some exotic 
bird of paradise. The leaves are large and of a glaucous green, not 
unlike those of a banana, but more regular and stiff. These flowers last 
well when cut and make bold decorative arrangements. It used to be 
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much more widely grown in conservatories and greenhouses in Great 
Britain when space was not as precious as it is today. There is an even 
larger species of tree-like proportions with a spathe containing white 
and violet flowers borne above a fan formation of large leaves. THORNTON 
in his famous Temple of Flora published in the early nineteenth century 
figured not only a plate of strelitzias but also one with a charming 
composition showing Cupid with his arrows in a tropical garden with a 
massive clump of strelitzias at one side, reminiscent of Madeira. 

So the list grows and there are many other plants too numerous to 
mention. I cannot close without a word about a few of the semi-tender 
plants which do not survive unprotected in most British gardens. To 
this group belong the bulbous plants like watsonias, crinums, agapan- 
thuses, babianas, freesias, ixias, tigridias, tritonias and many other 
South African bulbs, all of which thrive and multiply here with an 
abandon which rivals that when growing in their natural habitats. 
Watsonias, including the snowy white W. ardernei and the orange-red 
W. fulgens, have colonized in drifts. Arums (Zantedeschia aethiopica) 
grow wherever there is enough moisture, especially along the levadas 
and at the foot of reservoirs where water overflows or seeps through. 
There are great clumps of them along the walls in cottage gardens and 
along the borders of streams. Agapanthuses, both blue and white, are 
everywhere—in glades under trees, by the roadsides and in ribbon 
borders along walls. They increase with rapidity and although they 
usually flower during the summer months and early autumn, this winter 
they are flowering spasmodically in February and March along with 
pink and white crinums, probably as a result of warm sunny weather 
in January, followed by excessive rains. Freesias come up everywhere 

. in lawns, paving stones and in drifts among other plants. . . 
ixias, tritonias and babianas behaving in a similar fashion. Their colours 
are wonderful and exciting, ranging from subtle soft colours to brilliant 
pure ones and blends or contrasts of two or more. 

Another lovely plant is the shrubby Echium candicans, the “Pride of 
Madeira’”’ as it is called, with its dense spikes of azure blue. It grows in 
profusion on the cliffs above the sea and rivals it in colour (Fig. 138). 

To end on a note of familiarity and one of brilliant colour there are 
the geraniums—the name pelargonium seems foreign to their riotous 
growth and glorious shades of orange, scarlet, candy pink, carmine, 
magenta and purple. They scramble over the rocks, half shrub, half 
climber, half tree. They fall in cascades on the walls of the terraces and 
fight an unequal but honourable battle with the prickly pear. Now in 
January they are a mass of flower and for the other eleven months it 
is the same. In future I shall think of our few pots of geraniums in 
London as “outdoor plants inside”. This is just one of the lessons I 
have learned from the Madeira flora. 


RHODODENDRON (MOONSHINE zg.) 
*BRIGHT’ 


Francis Hanger, V.M.H. 


aaa the spring of 1946 considerations were being given at 
Wisley to the raising of further new hybrid rhododendrons of 
good garden worth. It was decided that efforts should be made to raise 
a true hardy yellow variety with a compact habit and a full upstanding 
complete truss of flowers. 

To obtain such a most desirable plant many crosses were made 
between the best hardy hybrid trial rhododendrons, then planted on 
Battleston Hill, which showed any resemblance to yellow colouring, and 
selected yellow species and hybrids. 

At that time the most outstanding hardy trial rhododendron with 
the necessary qualifications was ‘Adriaan Koster’, a creamy white with 
a yellow centre, and of good growth and habit. This particular plant 
received a generous supply of pollen from numerous yellow rhododen- 
drons including a very fine form of R. Htiense. 

A good crop of seeds was harvested the following early winter and 
these were sown in January 1947. Most of the progeny of ‘Adriaan 
Koster’ x Uitiense have now flowered; ali are of excellent habit, being 
compact in growth with roundish, shiny, glossy foliage and some with 
flowers primrose to lemon and others soft yellow to deep rich yellow. 

The first seedlings flowered the sixth spring after sowing, the early 
flowering no doubt being hastened by transplanting the seedlings every 
two years, a practice carried out at Wisley to check growth and forward 
the formation of flowering buds. 

The best yellow from this first batch to flower was selected and 
named ‘Moonshine’. When shown before the Rhododendron and 
Camellia Committee it was recommended for and received an Award 
of Merit from the President and Council of The Royal Horticultural 
Society. The following description appeared in R.H.S. JourNAL, 77, 
p. 385: 

“Rhododendron ‘Moonshine’ A.M. Apri! 29, 1952. This is a 
fine, new hybrid made at Wisley by crossing 2. ‘Adriaan Koster’ 
and R. itiense. The truss is compact, dome-shaped and composed 
of about sixteen flowers. These have a shallow-rotate shape, are 
1} inches long and 2} inches across, emarginate and lightly frilled 
at the edges. The throat is stained with a dark crimson blotch 
against Primrose Yellow (H.C.C. 601/2-601/3) that darkens 
somewhat on the upper lobe.” 


A good crop of flowering buds set on more seedlings the following 
year and great was the joy of the then Director, DR. H. R. FLETCHER, and 
myself when we discovered what we considered to be an even better 
yellow than ‘Moonshine’, therefore we at once christened it Moonshine 
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‘Supreme’. This in turn received an Award of Merit and was described 
in R.H.S. Journa., 78, p. 301, as follows: 


“Rhododendron (Moonshine g.) ‘Supreme’ A.M. April 28, 
1953. A fine hybrid made at Wisley from the cross R. ‘Adriaan 
Koster’ and R. litiense. About fifteen flowers make up a compact 
truss. The pedicels are long, pale green and glandular. ‘The broad- 
campanulate corolla is 1? inches long and 2} inches wide. It is 
coloured a shade of Primrose Yellow (H.C.C. 601/1-601/2) and 
has some darker staining on the upper segment together with a 
little indistinct spotting.” 


During the visit of the Rhododendron Trials Committee to Wisley 
in May 1954 a third plant from this most desirable cross was selected 
to be included in the Wisley trial of hardy rhododendrons on Battleston 
Hill and when well established it should give an excellent account of 
itself. 

Now we come to the object of this note, R. (Moonshine g.) ‘Bright’, 
which flowered for the first time this year, ten summers from seed 
sowing. This plant has proved to have even finer qualities than any of 
its predecessors, being a rich yellow, with a larger fully built-up truss 
of twenty to twenty-two flowers. When shown to some of the members 
of the Wisley Scientific Committee, the name Moonshine ‘Bright’ was 
suggested as most appropriate. Unfortunately, this particular plant had 
become a little crowded as, indeed, many plants are on Battleston Hill, 
and consequently became a little spoilt, yet the photograph (Fig. 131) 
shows the habit of growth to be excellent with most pleasing glossy 
foliage. Although it was growing in the drastic east wind of last February 
it shows no signs of disfigurement. 

It was most tantalizing that R. (Moonshine g.) ‘Bright’ should be at 
its best immediately after the Chelsea Flower Show and more or less 
over before the next meeting of the Rhododendron and Camellia Com- 
mittee and to date has not been shown before the appropriate committee. 
Endeavours will be made at Wisley to establish clones of each of the 
four yellow rhododendrons mentioned in this article. 


THE KURUME AZALEA GARDEN AT WISLEY 
Francis Hanger, V.M.H. 


ECORDS show that the most popular time for visiting the Wisley 
Gardens is during May and early June. Much of this is due to the 
display of colour on Battleston Hill. Then the rhododendrons, including 
the deciduous azaleas and the Kurume garden, are ablaze with colours 
of almost every hue. The colour plate (Fig. 141) shows on the right a 
part of the Kurume garden in all its glory. Planted on the left of the 
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winding grass path is the trial of evergreen azaleas, which includes 
malvatica x kaempferi, ‘Hi No Degiri’ x kaempferi, Vuykiana hybrids, 
etc. Some of these are now very large plants and have been in the trials 
since before the war. On the other hand all the Kurumes, some of which 
are now quite 3 feet high, and as much through, have been rooted from 
cuttings since the summer of 1946. Amongst these is a complete col- 
lection of the “‘Wilson’s Fifty”, the original ones collected by pr. E. H. 
WILSON in Japan. This historical and valuable collection of plants 
is almost unique in the country. The Royal Horticultural Society is 
indebted to the then owners of those two famous gardens, Caerhays and 
Tower Court, the late RT. HON. C. WILLIAMS, M.P., and the late mr. J. B. 
STEVENSON, V.M.H., who provided the cuttings during July 1946 and 
between them were responsible for the complete ‘‘Wilson’s Fifty”. 
Supplementing this collection are such well known varieties as ‘Pales- 
trina’, indicum var. balsaminaeflorum, “‘Hi No Degiri’, ‘Orange Beauty’, 
‘John Cairns’, ‘Naomi’, ‘Sir William Lawrence’, etc. 

These dwarf evergreen Kurumes root very easily and cuttings 
inserted in July 1946 were large enough to be planted in their flowering 
positions in October of 1947. Unfortunately, the hard weather of 
February 1948 caused a few to split their barks and these automatically 
died ; this set-back did not mean that these plants were not hardy, but 
rather that we had grown our young plants a little too well, and, in con- 
sequence, they were green, and not hard, as is more advisable before 
being planted into their permanent positions. It is worthy of note that 
only odd plants here and there died; since that time the plants have 
become quite hard and the severe frost of last February only browned 
the foliage of the majority, all of which have since recovered and during 
the past summer provided the profusion of flower, as illustrated in our 
picture. Finally, a few hints for culture: lime-free soil is essential, 
watering is advisable if they are planted amongst trees with root op- 
position, and in very dry weather. Should decayed bracken or leaf-mould 
be available, a covering an inch deep per year will be found beneficial. 


THE RAISING OF LILIES FROM SEED 


J. Newell 


MEETING of the Lily Group of The Royal Horticultural Society 
A was held in the Restaurant of the Old Hall, Vincent Square, West- 
minster, S.W.1, on Tuesday, April 17, 1956, the Chair being taken by 
SIR FREDERICK STERN, O.B.E., M.C., F.L.S., V.M.H. A discussion on “The 
Raising of Lilies from Seed” was opened by mr. J. NEWELL (Curator of 
the John Innes Horticultural Institution). 

MR. J. NEWELL: It is quite an honour for me to open this discussion. 
I do not claim to be a lily expert, but fortunately we have with us this 
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afternoon quite a number of experts who, I hope anyway, will be able 
to answer the awkward questions: I can deal with the easy ones. 

I think we shall all agree that the best method of raising lilies is to 
use seed. With the few exceptions where varieties have to be raised 
vegetatively, seed propagation will invariably produce the healthiest and 
most vigorous plants, and, of course, it is the only method we have of 
raising new forms. Raising lilies from seed offers few problems to the 
gardener providing he has reasonable facilities and an understanding of 
the difficulties concerning these species we might, in a general way, 
term “slow starters’. Fortunately lily seed is large and it is easy to sort 
the “chaff” from the sound seed. And sound seed which does not ger- 
minate can only fail to do so through some fault or misunderstanding 
of the raiser. 

The general conditions under which seeds will germinate have been 
understood for centuries. Given adequate conditions of warmth, 
moisture and air (sometimes light or darkness) sound seed of any plant 
will germinate. The answer to the problem of all seed raising is the 
control of these three factors. Control is the operative word. 

There are so many hazards to raising lilies that I feel the glasshouse 
is the only safe place for them after sowing. Although we have still a 
few advocates of outdoor sowing, they become progressively fewer and, 
I think, most gardeners present today would prefer to raise liiies in a 
glasshouse. 

Whilst we might agree on this, we should probably not agree as to 
which medium to use for our seeds, vermiculite, pumice dust, sand, or 
sand and peat and John Innes Seed Compost; all have their advocates. 
If we are considering germination alone, there is little to choose between 
them. Good drainage and aeration are clearly of greatest importance. 
The only advantage of using a well-made compost is one of nutrition. 
Materials to feed the plant are at hand in a compost but one must 
resort to feeding seedlings raised in materials like sand and vermiculite 
at germination.* This is easily done, but requires rather nice judgment 
as to when and what strength feed to use. Further, I would like to see 
them watered overhead rather than from below. There is no evidence 
to support the advantage of the latter method, although it is frequently 
advocated ; indeed, it can be harmful. 

The place to sow then is the glasshouse, the medium to use, a well- 
made J.I. compost. 

We shall get a strong divergence of opinion as to when to sow. 
April is in my opinion by far the best time. I would incline to be very 
definite about this sowing time. To sow “as soon as ripe” is often 
advocated and practised. I think this is wrong. It is usual for plants to 
grow—to flower and to produce seed. The latter condition precedes a 


* Approximate analysis of fertilizer for seedlings grown in vermiculite—s per cent. 
N, 10 percent. P, 5 per cent. K, made up from: 2} parts sulphate of ammonia, 5} parts 
es, I part sulphate of potash. Application rate: 1 tablespoonful per gallon 
of water. 
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period of rest. Then the cycle starts again with germination in the 
spring. Winter dormancy is particularly useful to the plant in a climate 
like ours, and no doubt most plants, including lilies, are genetically 
adapted to it. Dormancy can be considered as useful to the plant but a 
nuisance to the practical gardener. If we sow lilies in spring, the 
seedlings will have good conditions for both germination and growth. 
We recognize today several types of germination in lilies, all con- 
veniently covered by an April sowing, but not so successfully covered 
by sowing at other times. 

For convenience only, we can group lilies according to how they 
germinate. Some species germinate, grow and flower within a year. 
Species like longiflorum, formosanum and their hybrids, and pumilum, 
will usually flower in twenty to twenty-four weeks from seed sown in 
April. They are beautiful lilies, easily grown and can be thoroughly 
recommended to the beginner unused to our disappointments. 

The next group would include the species like regale, davidi, henryi, 
and the hybrids x imperiale, x sulphurgale, etc. These lilies germinate 
equally rapidly and make sizeable bulbs the first year, and if well-grown, 
will throw a single flower when eighteen to twenty months old. Again 
a group of lilies easily raised and grown. 

The third group would include the more difficult lilies, most of the 
American species and others like auratum, speciosum, japonicum, etc. It 
would be more correct to speak of these species as misunderstood 
rather than difficult. If sown in April, and, I think in this case the time 
is very important, they usually germinate, but only in the sense that 
a root emerges from the seed. No true leaves are produced above 
ground as in the other species mentioned. Research in America and in 
England has shown that unless a period of low temperature follows the 
initial germination, true leaves seldom appear. For this reason seed 
sown in April should be left in the greenhouse unti] September, then 
transferred to a cold frame for a period of three to five months, and 
returned to the greenhouse again in February. It is critical that the 
sequence of warmth, cold, warmth, should come in that order but so 
far as we know, the length of time for these periods is not very critical. 
Using normal methods of raising lilies, it is easy to see why April sow- 
ing is important if one is to get germination above the soil in a reason- 
able time. It is only by sowing then that we can get the right sequence 
of warmth, cold and warmth. Germination usually occurs rapidly 
after bringing into warmth for the second period and thereafter seed- 
lings can be handled in the usual way. I would like to mention, quite 
briefly, two experiments concerning germination on Lilium canadense 
and L. auratum recently made at Bayfordbury. 

L. auratum was sown on August 19, 1952, in a controlled-tempera- 
ture room at 70° F. Four types of soil were used in the experiment and 
half the pans from each soil were moved to frames in November and 
the other half in January 1953. Thus they had a period of three months 
indoors at 70° F. in one case and five months in another. All were 
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Fic. 131—Rhododendron (Moonshine g 
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THE GARDENS AT ROWALLANE 
Fic. 133—Part of the Spring Garden (See p. 476) 


~ 
' bd. A 
Fic. 132—Spring Garden 


134—Rhododendron falconeri in the Old Wood, at Rowallane, with the late 
MR. H. ARMYTAGE-MOORE 


Photo, J. E. Downward 


Fic. 135—Viburnum tomentosum ‘Rowallane’. This most desirable form received 
an F.C.C. on June 19, 1956 (See p. 474) 
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Fic. 139——Agave attenuata, the swan-neck agave, against a background of bananas 
and palms 
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brought indoors in March. Counts in April showed 29 per cent. ger- 
minations in those which had spent the longest period in the cold frame 
and none from the short period. However, by the end of the year, the 
germination had risen to 47 per cent. in one case and 54 per cent. in the 
other. There were no differences between the types of compost used. I 
would not say this is a good germination. The only conclusion we can 
draw from the experiment is that five months at a low temperature 
brings about more rapid germination. 

In another experiment, using L. canadense, comparing vermiculite, 
sand and J.I. compost, seeds were sown in a controlled temperature of 
70° F. in November 1953, transferred to cold frames eight weeks later, 
and placed in a glasshouse early in April. Germination in J.I. seed com- 
post was, in this case, much better than in either vermiculite or sand. 

Much detailed work has been done by DR. BARTON in America to 
determine the time and sequence of the warm and cold periods and I 
think most raisers of lilies now agree that these alternative periods of 
temperature are essential to good germination. I should like to carry 
this point a little further, as I am sure more certain results could be 
obtained if we used rather more artificial conditions with our lily seed 
than soil and a glasshouse. Incubators and refrigerators are often con- 
sidered the equipment of the laboratory but I would like to see amateurs 
use them more frequently for seed raising. I mentioned earlier the 
word control, and with a refrigerator and an incubator we do get 100 
per cent. control. Control is an important word in seed raising. If we 
take seeds of L. auratum or the other more difficult species I have men- 
tioned, mix them with clean sand or vermiculite, moisten them and 
place them in an incubator for a few weeks, root germination will 
take place. Now if we transfer them from the incubator to the refrig- 
erator for three months—this cold period is an essential prerequisite to 
shoot growth—and then remove them once again to the incubator, 
shoot growth will appear in about two weeks. Not in ones and twos 
but all the seedlings together. At this stage they must be pricked off 
singly as required. Valuable time can thus be saved and perfect ger- 
mination assured, and without risk of damage from birds, mice and 
slugs, etc., and the hazards of the inattention usually given to pans of 
seeds which fail to germinate in reasonable time. The extension of 
simple laboratory practice into practical horticulture is certainly a worth- 
while step with lily seed. Most of us have a refrigerator, and an incubator 
suitable for seed raising can be made with a box, a lamp and thermostat. 

Seeds of more easily-raised species like regale or davidi can even be 
germinated in petri-dishes in an incubator, and transferred to pots in a 
very short time. The examples we have here today were put in an 
incubator at 68° F. two weeks ago. Initial roots were showing in one 
week. Results again are more certain without the hazards and I would 
like to see these methods more frequently used. Maybe one could get 
germination with the more difficult species requiring alternate tem- 
peratures by this simple method, but I have not tried it myself. 


ows 
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Our lilies at Bayfordbury are all pricked-out into John Innes potting 
compost, if possible into “long toms” and here I can recommend mr. 
HANGER’S method of three seedlings to a pot, which can later be trans- 
ferred to permanent quarters outside. 

There must still be much to learn about the raising of Lilium, 
Nomocharis and Fritillaria from seed. Most of what we already know 
has been contributed by the amateur grower. I only hope, one day, he 
can be persuaded to use slightly more artificial and controlled methods 
of raising, which would save time and wastage of seed, and perhaps 
produce thousands of lilies where we now produce them in dozens. 

THE CHAIRMAN: You have heard MR. NEWELL tell us about how 
germination has been experimented with, and how it is carried out at 
the John Innes Horticultural Institution. I warned MR. NEWELL we 
shall probably all want to ask him questions, so please be ready to ask 
him any questions that you have. 

One question I should like to ask before anyone else starts is: when 
you put the seeds into these petri-dishes, do you water them, and if so, 
how do you water them ? 

MR. NEWELL: I hope you will have a look at the examples on 
the table. We do water them. They are on filter paper which can be 
bought in various thicknesses. Place the seeds on a piece of filter paper— 
thick paper—and add a few drops of water to moisten it well. They do 
want watering afterwards, but not more than once a week. 


[EprTor’s Note.—A full account of the discussion which followed 
will be found in The Lily Year Book, 1957 issue, which will be 
published during November 1956.] 


ON RAISING DAFFODILS* 


C. R. Wootton 


LL amateur raisers of the daffodil would, I am sure, like to see 
f\more young people coming forward who will ensure that the 
fine work accomplished by our leading hybridists over the last half- 
century has not been in vain. As an amateur myself, I am familiar with 
some of the difficulties that beset the beginner, and I hope that these few 
notes will be of some help to those who take up what I have found to 
be a most satisfying and interesting hobby. 

In Britain, with its population of some fifty million, and its reputed 
love of gardening, the number of amateur raisers is terribly small. I 
could not say how many, but if those who exhibit at the R.H.S. and 
Midland Daffodil Shows is any guide, then I do not think that there can 
be any more than twenty-five to thirty. What I am concerned with, 
however, is that there do not seem to be more than two or three who 
stand a chance of completing fifty years of daffodil raising. The reason 


* Reprinted from The Daffodil and Tulip Year Book, 1957. 
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ON RAISING DAFFODILS 


for this may be that the majority do not make a start until they are 
married, and, shall I say, settled down. I would like to see more young 
people commence in their late teens or early twenties. By so doing 
they will have an opportunity of emulating MR. GUY L. WILSON, V.M.H., 
who has devoted a lifetime to Mistress Daffodil. 

It was while reading the American Delphinium Society’s Year Book 
for 1936 that I came across the following quotation written by the late 
N. F. VANDERBILT: ““Those of us who have spent much labour, money 
and time in raising new flowers, should endeavour to show the beginner 
how to avoid the errors we made.” 

All who have raised new flowers, whether it be daffodils or some 
other flower, are fully aware that to achieve success in even a limited 
way, much labour is necessary. Also, to buy and plant a breeding stock 
with which to begin costs money, often more than can be afforded, 
but it is the time factor which is often forgotten. The latter is probably 
the most important in the raising of daffodils. 

My own experiences as an amateur raiser commenced in 1932— 
nearly twenty-four years ago. At that date there seemed plenty of time 
for me to do what I had in mind. Today the amount of time left to me 
is so much shorter, and so far, I seem only getting to the end of an 
apprenticeship. That is why I am anxious to see those who are inter- 
ested make an early start. 

Once they begin there will never be a dull moment, there will never 
be sufficient time for them to do all that they wish, and the flowers 
anticipated will never appear! Often the results will be disheartening, 
but there will come a day when they find a seedling which makes them 
forget all the disappointments, and for a few days they are truly 
enthralled. 

All this has happened to me. Many times I have felt like giving up, 
but the appearance of a promising flower has been the means of spurring 
me to fresh effort. 

The daffodil raiser makes his crosses, and dreams of what they will 
produce a few years hence. At flowering time he scans this list, and 
wonders why such crosses were ever made. Many will know that while 
there may be odd seedlings blooming in their fourth year, the majority 
come into flower in the fifth and sixth years. I have had some which 
have taken seven or eight years, but so far, have never found any- 
thing worthwhile among those which have taken so long to come to 
blooming. 

Assuming that one finds the desired seedling in the fifth year, at 
least another four or five years will elapse before final judgment can be 
passed upon it. By this time it will have grown into a small stock, and 
ten years will have elapsed before the errors first made can be truly 
observed. Thus it is obvious that only by making a start early in life 
can one hope to achieve any real success. 

With regard to errors, I can only speak for myself. It is the natural 
order of things that some of us are more wise than others, but I have 
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found that one or two of my daffodil friends who have taken up raising 
as a hobby, have made much the same errors as myself. 

The first mistake so common to beginners is the planting of far too 
many varieties which have been superseded by later introductions. 

A friend remarked to me a few days ago that daffodil raising is a 
rich man’s hobby. So it is if one is going to buy varieties which are not 
likely to give the desired results, and, in addition, plant them as I did 
by the fifty or hundred. Today I am a little wiser, and seldom buy 
more than a bulb of the best varieties, spending only as much as I feel 
I can reasonably afford. Good cultivation and attention during the 
first years result in increase of stock, so that in a comparatively short 
time one has to start thinking of how best to dispose of any surplus. 

I have found that some varieties do not do so well with me as others. 
If, after a reasonable length of time, they fail to give a good account of 
themselves they are removed to make room for others. 

The second error likely to be made probably arises out of error 
number one. Far too many individual crosses are attempted, and not 
enough seed is produced for sowing. It is far better to limit the number 
of crosses, but aim at obtaining more seed from each cross. 

With single bulbs this is difficult, but as they increase, so the oppor- 
tunity arises to use more flowers. It is far better to plant two hundred 
and fifty seeds from any individual cross than to plant only twenty-five. 
The chances of success are ten times as great, and if one has the stock 
and can be sufficiently hard-headed to sow two thousand seeds of one 
cross, then I do not think that that cross need ever be repeated. When 
we remember that the number of plants likely to be selected for further 
trial seldom exceeds 5 per cent. and that it is not more than one in one 
thousand that is likely to prove a novelty, it becomes apparent why it is 
necessary to sow a reasonable amount of seed. I have known the rare 
occasion when only one resulting seed from a cross has produced a real 
novelty, but this is the exception rather than the rule. 

One of the greatest mistakes I have made is to neglect the crossing 
of flowers in certain divisions, and now I find that after twenty-four 
years of hybridizing, I still have to raise a good 3b, a double, or a 
cyclamineus hybrid. So that I would urge the beginner to give attention 
to all the divisions. 

Another pitfall arises in the selecting of seedlings for further trial. 
The tendency is to mark any flower which looks reasonably good, in 
the hope that it will improve in future years. I should have saved 
myself much labour had I been more ruthless in selection from the 
beginning. 

In making my selection today, I look at the back of the flower first, 
and if it has a good stem and neck and the perianth is of good shape 
and colour then | turn the flower over and look at it from the front. 
If it has quality, richness or purity of colour and is pleasing to the eye, 
then and only then does it get numbered for further trial. 

I have often heard raisers argue whether seedlings improve as they 
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mature. The answer to this question can be judged by the number 
which get selected and eventually are discarded. It is true that some 
definitely improve as the years go by. MR. WILSON has on several 
occasions, drawn attention to ‘Ave’ and ‘Preamble’, and how they did 
improve out of all recognition after a few years growing. 

The beginner should pay close attention to the health of his stocks. 
If they do not appear healthy the opinion of an expert should be 
sought, so that remedial measures can be taken in time; I lost quite half 
of my stocks when I first started because I failed to recognize trouble 
the first year after planting. Anyone who takes up daffodil raising 
seriously is wise to buy a small bulb sterilizer as soon as possible, so that 
hot-water treatment becomes a routine job at lifting time. 

Readers may think that daffodil raising is a tiresome job. So it is, at 
times. But there are rewards which make it such a worthwhile hobby. 
The privilege of working with Nature in raising something of beauty 
has to be experienced to enable one to appreciate some of the joys of 
living, and the friendship formed by letter and personal contact are 
often lifelong and precious. 


NOTES ON SOME CULTIVATED VERONICAS—I 
“BLUE GEM’ 


J. Souster 
(Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew) 


) eee ANDERSON-HENRY, of Hay Lodge, Trinity, Edinburgh, who died 
in 1884, was a noted horticulturist of his day. Though he was a 
solicitor by profession, gardening seems to have been his true vocation. 
He introduced and distributed many plants new to British horticulture, 
was a Fellow of The Royal Horticultural Society, the Linnean Society, 
and the Royal Society of Edinburgh, and corresponded with CHARLES 
DARWIN and SIR JOSEPH HOOKER. For many years he interested himself 
in hybridization, and though he raised a number of valuable garden 
plants, his main object seems to have been to gain an understanding of 
the laws of heredity. One of his lines of investigation was to compare 
the readiness with which related species from different parts of the world 
would hybridize when brought together, and he noted a marked facility 
in hybridization between related plants from Eastern North America and 
East Asia, and between those of South America and New Zealand. Pos- 
sibly it was this enquiry which led him to cross the New Zealand plant 
Veronica speciosa with a Falkland Island plant known to him as V. decus- 
sata, but since shown to be conspecific with V. elliptica from New 
Zealand and neighbouring sub-antarctic islands. From this cross he 
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raised a “brood” of seedlings, material from one of which is preserved 
in the Kew Herbarium, labelled thus: 


Hort. I. A. Henry, Edinburgh. Own hybrid from open border. 
Veronica decussata X speciosa. A specimen plant of the same crop 
sent to Kew. One with Messrs. Veitch (not in flower). “YV. 
lobeliodes” Nov./62. 


With it is an apparently identical specimen labelled simply: 


Veronica (blue) hybrid between V. decussata x speciosa. I. A. 
Henry, April, 1862. 


The epithet “lobeliodes” is .clearly intended to read “lobelioides”, 
and it is the corrected spelling which has gained some currency. 

Whether the raiser restricted this name to the plant of which we 
have material, or whether he intended it as a group name for the whole 
family of seedlings is not clear. In the latter case, several different 
forms of the hybrid may from the first have been confused under one 
name, and as he states that the hybrid produces an abundance of fertile 
seed, the possibility of confusion arising is considerably increased. The 
differences might be slight, and as these are frequently easier to detect 
in the living than the dried state, it would be useful to have critical 
observations from those more favoured counties where veronicas thrive 
better than near London. To judge from herbarium material, greater 
uniformity prevails than might have been expected. Apart from a form 
with variegated leaves which JOHN FRASER referred to V. lobelioides, the 
majority of the specimens at Kew are so uniform that they may well be 
ramets of a single clone. Nomenclature will be discussed later, but it is 
convenient to anticipate to say here that the cultivar name ‘Blue Gem’ 
has been adopted for this uniform, presumably clonal stock which in- 
cludes the two specimens from the raiser cited above. 

It is not clear how V. ‘Blue Gem’ became so widely and rapidly dis- 
tributed in cultivation, but Messrs. Veitch do not appear to have been 
concerned with this. The plant sent to them by the raiser was an 
unflowered seedling which may have differed from ‘Blue Gem’ and 
which was either lost or discarded when it did flower. The earliest 
available Veitch catalogue is dated 1871, and neither there nor in any 
later catalogue of the same firm has any mention been found either of 
V. lobelioides or ‘Blue Gem’. The identity and fate of the plant sent to 
Kew are equally obscure, but there is a specimen from SIR JOSEPH 
HOOKER’S garden at Sunningdale, dated June 1894, which is labelled 
““V. speciosa R. Cunn. var.”, and which is clearly ‘Blue Gem’, and in 
the Kew list of Tender Dicotyledons of 1899, ‘‘Veronica lobelioides 
Hort.” appears in print, so far as is yet known, for the first time, only 
to be referred to V. speciosa R. Cunn, under which the existence 
of many cultivated forms is noted. It seems, then, that by the end 
of the century Kew was growing ‘Blue Gem’ under the name V/V, 
lobelioides, but that its well-authenticated hybrid origin was forgotten 
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or doubted. In the meantime, ‘Blue Gem’ had reached Australia, and 
on an undated specimen, T. KIRK noted that it was introduced to New 
Zealand from Melbourne in 1868. By 1913 it was established in the 
Golden Gate Park, San Francisco, under the name V. decussata, and 
as this name appears in the Park Reports from 1889 onwards, it would 
seem to have been introduced early to America. The late MISS ALICE 
EASTWOOD, of the Californian Academy of Sciences, realized that this 
supposed V. decussata was wrongly named, and being unable to match 
it with any known species she described it as V. franciscana, suggesting 
that it might be a hybrid which had originated in the Park. Material 
recently received from California establishes the identity of her plant 
with ‘Blue Gem’. 

About 1915 the late JOHN FRASER, F.L.S., whose herbarium is at Kew, 
became interested in the cultivated veronicas and obtained material 
of ‘Blue Gem’ from a variety of sources, some under that name and some 
without a name, and to all of these he applied the name V. lobelioides. 
Among material named by him was a specimen from pRucE. On this 
FRASER wrote: 


Veronica (Hebe) elliptica x speciosa. 

Veronica lobelioides Hort. (older name). 

V. Blue Gem (more recent name but still old). 

This hybrid has got round the seaboard of Britain and has been 
taken to Australia and New Zealand. 


In 1932 DRUCE published the name Veronica lobelioides but did not 


validate it with a description or reference to an earlier description. 

The name ‘Blue Gem’ dates back at least to 1869. On September 21 
of that year the plant received an Award of Merit when shown by H. w. 
WARREN, nurseryman, of Salisbury. In reporting this, the Gardeners’ 
Chronicle of September 15, 1869, on p. 1018, provides a brief descrip- 
tion, sufficient to validate ‘Blue Gem’ as a cultivar name. Ww. BULL, 
nurseryman, of Chelsea, in his publication entitled “A Retail List of 
New, Beautiful & Rare Plants”, dated 1869, includes a variety called 
‘Gem’, which from the description might well be the same plant, 
especially as two years later he drops the name ‘Gem’ and begins listing 
‘Blue Gem’ with a slightly modified description. The exact date of 
BULL’s list cannot be established. That ‘Gem’ and ‘Blue Gem’ are 
synonymous is very probable, and it is at least possible that ‘Gem’ has 
priority. 

It now remains only to consider what is the correct name for this 
well-known plant. As a hybrid which has arisen in cultivation it is 
subject to the International Code of Nomenclature for Cultivated 
Plants, and Articles C 24 and C 26 have special relevance. Article C 10 
permits the retention of the cultivar name ‘Blue Gem’ should ‘Gem’ 
be proved earlier and synonymous, both names antedating any 
known use of Jobelioides with a description. To designate the hybrid 
group, the choice lies between a formula and the epithet franciscana, the 
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latter being preferred here on account of its brevity. The transfer of 
this hybrid group to Hebe, as has been proposed for both its parents, 
seems on the whole desirable and the new combination is made here,* 
though it is recognized that the validity of Hebe as a genus is debatable. 
Since Veronica is used as a common name as well as a generic name, 
and since the middle term need not be used, it is still permissible to 
refer to the plant as Veronica ‘Blue Gem’, which is analogous to the 
example Rose ‘Richmond’ given in the Code, and for everyday pur- 
poses gardeners will no doubt continue to do so, but the full name 
Hebe x franciscana cv. ‘Blue Gem’, is provided for those who need it. 
May it always be possible to satisfy the demands of nomenclature with 
as little disturbance to gardeners! 
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AN UNUSUAL ORCHID—RH YNCHOST YLIS 
RETUSA 


HE Fox Brush Orchid, Rhynchostylis retusa, has long been in 
jp ee and is probably identical with the Sarcanthus guttatus 
figured in the Botanical Register, t. 1443 (1831), although the flowers are 
much paler than those usually seen. DR. LINDLEY records that he saw a 
specimen in full flower in sIR JOSEPH BANKS’s library in 1820, which had 
been sent from the Royal Garden at Kew, but the plant illustrated in 
Bot. Reg., was grown in the Horticultural Society’s gardens at Chiswick. 

This species has coriaceous, strap-shaped leaves, in two ranks, and 
each leaf (from 6 to 12 inches long) is abruptly bilobed at the apex. The 
small flowers are closely placed all round the pendulous spike, and the 

© Hebe x franciscana (Eastw.) Souster, comb. nov.—Grex hybridus inter H. 
ellipticam (Forst. f.) Pennell et H. speciosam (R. Cunn. ex A. Cunn.) Cockayne 

w!.. eR (Eastw.) in Leafl. West. Bot. iii, 221 (1943). 

V. lobelioides (Hort.) Hand-list of Tender Dicotyledons cultivated in the Royal 

Gardens, Kew (1899), 681 (Nom. nud.). 


V. lobelioides (Hort. ex Druce) in Bot. Soc. & Exch. Club. Brit. Is. Rep. 1931, ix, 
Pp. 570 (1932) (Nom. nud.). 
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general colour is purplish-rose. The plant shown on June 19 by capt. 
F. L. BETTS, Tentelow Lane, Norwood Green, Middlx., carried a fully 
flowered spike a foot in length, and merited the Cultural Commendation 
awarded (Fig. 137). 

Widely distributed from India to Java, R. retusa needs warm, moist 
conditions. MR. BETT’s plant flowers regularly each year and is usually 
seen at the Norwood Green Summer Show. 


PLANTS AND PROBLEMS—XXIX 


HOLLYHOCK RUST 


Question. My hollyhocks are severely affected by rust disease. Can 
anything be done about it? 

Answer. Rust disease of hollyhocks (Puccinia malvacearum) is common 
on these plants and is often seen on cultivated species of Lavatera. 

It appears as orange-yellow pustules on the undersurfaces of 

the leaves and these soon become brown or even grey. Affected 

leaves wither prematurely, but plants are not often killed and 

although weakened will generally flower. The disease is most 

difficult to check and continual spraying with copper sprays, such as 
Bordeaux mixture, have failed to keep the disease in check. Search 
for resistant plants has also been without success. 

The present advice is that the plants should not be allowed to 
become weak and that after two years they should be replaced with 
young ones. Seedlings are easy to raise and these should be used to 
replace the old ones. The soil conditions should be good and 
everything done to encourage vigorous growth because even if rust 
appears on vigorous plants they are not likely to be much affected 
and should flower well. 


GONTROL OF SLUGS 


Question. I enclose a stick of celery for your inspection. As you may 
notice, it is eaten in places. Can this be due to slugs? I have always 
grown very good celery, but the last season or two there has been 
this trouble. 


Answer. The damage to the celery is due to slugs which abound in 
ground that is overmoist, due to the physical nature of the soil or to 
defective drainage. The addition of annual dressings of organic 
matter (manure and composting material) to such soils renders 
conditions favourable to the rapid increase of these pests. 

The control is to apply a poison bait to the infested ground. 

Mix thoroughly in an old receptacle 1 oz. of metaldehyde and 

3 Ib. of bran. Apply the bait evenly and thinly over the ground 
towards nightfall, choosing a mild and damp evening, but avoiding 
periods of heavy rain. 
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The main effects of metaldehyde on slugs are the inhibition of 
movement and the secretion of excessive amounts of slime. These two 
factors render the slugs more subject to desiccation, which usually 
results in death. However, under humid conditions, many of the 
slugs recover by nightfall. Therefore, it is advisable to examine 
baited areas on several mornings following a treatment, when all 
slugs found on the surface should be collected and destroyed. 


SHOWING A COLLECTION OF VEGETABLES 


stions. I am hoping to show a collection of vegetables at my local 
horticultural show next year, and am now considering what kinds of 
vegetables to grow next year. I noted this year that certain vege- 
tables were more highly pointed than others. Could you please tell 
me where I can obtain a list giving the details of the points. 


Answers. Each local society specifies in its show schedule the system of 


pointing which will be adopted at its shows. A large number of 
these societies follow the pointing set out in The Horticultural Show 
Handbook. This book is published by The Royal Horticultural 
Society, and is obtainable at a cost of 2s. from the Society’s offices 
at Vincent Square, London, S.W.1. 

Briefly, the idea is that each kind of vegetable is allotted so 
many points according to whether it is easy or difficult to produce 
a perfect dish. Thus mint and fennel are allotted 5 points while 
carrots and globe artichokes, being more difficult to grow and bring 
to show condition, are allotted 20 points. Thus when considering 
what kind of vegetables to grow for a collection you should choose 
as many highly pointed vegetables as possible. 


TIME OF PRUNING OF FRUIT 


Question. I am anxious to complete my pruning this year before the 


severe weather sets in, but a number of my apples and pears still 
have much of their foliage to shed. Is it in order to prune such 
trees, or should this be delayed until all foliage has dropped ? 


Answer. The shedding of foliage is governed by a number of factors, 


particularly variety, site, soil, season and age of tree. With certain 
apples it may be late November, or even December, before all 
leaves have dropped, particularly in a mild autumn. Such trees 
should not be pruned until they are completely defoliated. 

Only in this condition can they be considered dormant, as late- 
hanging healthy foliage automatically assists in the ripening of the 
wood. Where dead leaves are still present pruning can proceed. 


LP. 
L 


PLANTS TO WHICH AWARDS HAVE BEEN 
MADE IN 1956 


Acer platanoides ‘Goldsworth Purple’ A.M. July 31, 1956. A 
very striking coloured variety of the Norway maple. It is a fast-growing 
tree of good habit, with large five- to seven-lobed leaves 7 or 8 inches 
across, coloured a deep vinous purple which persists through the whole 
season. Exhibited by Messrs. W. C. Slocock, Ltd., Goldsworth 
Nurseries, Woking. 

Begonia ‘Yellow Sweety’ A.M. July 17, 1956. A useful tuberous 
rooted variety of pendulous habit suitable for growing in hanging 
baskets. It was raised in Oregon, U.S.A., by MR. L. WoopRIFF, and it is 
said to be the result of a cross between B. baumannii and a tuberous 
hybrid. Its large double Empire Yellow (H.C.C. 603/2) flowers, having 
the two under petals flushed salmon, are sweetly scented especially in 
warm moist conditions. Introduced and shown by Messrs. Blackmore 
& Langdon, Bath. 

Hydrangea macrophylla ‘Bluewave’ A.M. July 31, 1956. This 
attractive variety of the ‘““Lacecap” group is a seedling raised by Messrs. 
Lemoine of Nancy in 1902 from a seed of H. macrophylla var. mariesii, 
and it is sometimes grown under the varietal name perfecta. It has a 
large flat head of blue fertile flowers surrounded by about a dozen large, 
four-parted, rather square-shaped infertile ones. In strongly acid soils 
the colour is a good blue, but elsewhere it can vary to lilac or pink. 
Exhibited by Mr. M. Haworth-Booth, Farall Nurseries, Haslemere, 
Surrey. 

Rose ‘David Gold’ A.M. July 17, 1956. The beautifully shaped, 
fragrant flowers of this H.T. variety are bright cherry merging to bright 
yellow at the base of the petals. It is a vigorous grower and resulted 
from a cross between ‘Peace’ and ‘Shot Silk’. It received a Preliminary 
Commendation on July 12, 1955. Raised and shown by Mr. H. Robin- 
son, Victoria Nursery, Burbage, Hinckley. 

Rose ‘Message’ A.M. July 3, 1956. A welcome addition to the all 
too few white roses. It appears to be a vigorous grower and was raised 
in France by MONSIEUR F. MEILLAND. The large scented flowers are of 
good shape and the colour described by some as ivory is actually a very 
pale shade of Dresden Yellow (H.C.C. 64/3). The parentage is given 
as (‘Peace’ x ‘Virgo’) x ‘Virgo’. Introduced and exhibited by Messrs. 
Wheatcroft Bros. Ltd., Ruddington, Nottingham. 


ORCHID 

Phalaenopsis (Elspeth g.) ‘Dorset’ F.C.C. August 28, 1956. 
This handsome white-flowered cultivar is very closely related to 
Phalaenopsis (Grace Palm g.) ‘Easter Parade’, which obtained a similar 
award in 1954. The parentage of this latest plant is P. ‘Doris’ x P. 
‘Grace Palm’. The plant exhibited had a large pendulous spike bearing 
(sor) 
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ten flowers in two ranks. Individual flowers were 4} inches across by 
4 inches deep. The colour is clear white with a yellow flush near the 
centre of the lip, and some reddish spots on the column. The upright 
dorsal is elliptical, whilst the two broadly obovate lateral tepals are held 
at right angles. The obliquely ovate lower tepals of the outer whorl 
are situated on either side of the tapered labellum. This latter tepal 
terminates in three points, the upper two each bearing a long, incurved, 
filamentous appendage. A suggestion of pink occurs on the reverse of a 
few tepals. Exhibited by Messrs. Dorset Orchids Ltd., Plush, Dorset. 


WISLEY TRIALS, 1956 


BORDER CARNATIONS 


Eighty varieties of border carnations were grown at Wisley during 
1956. Five plants of each variety were planted on November 12, 1955. 
The Joint Border Carnation and Picotee Committee of The Royal 
Horticultural Society and The British National Carnation Society 
inspected the trial on August 1, 1956, and on its recommendation The 
Royal Horticultural Society and The British National Carnation Society 
have made jointly the following awards to border carnations as varieties 
for the open border. 

The number in brackets after the description of the variety was that 
under which it was grown in the trial. 


ADA GOODFELLOW. (Raised by Miss R. Goodfellow and sent 
by Messrs. F. W. Goodfellow (Nurseries) Ltd., Aldridge, Staffordshire.) 
C, August 1, 1956.—Plant vigorous with stout stems 30 inches long. 
Flowers 2} inches diameter, freely produced, centre full, scent slight; 
petals broad, entire, rose red near Spinel Red (H.C.C. 0023); calyx 
strong. [11] 

MENDIP HILLS. (Raised by S. J. Cook, Esq., introduced and sent 
by Messrs. J. & E. Galbally, Meadow Road Nurseries, Ashford, Middle- 
sex.) C, August 1, 1956.—Plant vigorous with stout stems 32 inches 
long. Flowers 2} inches diameter, freely produced, centre full, scent 
strong; petals broad, entire, Venetian Pink (H.C.C. 420/1) flaked and 
striped Signal Red (H.C.C. 719/1); calyx strong. [68] 

SANDRA COOK. (Raised by S. J. Cook, Esq., introduced and 
sent by Messrs. J. & E. Galbally.) C. August 1, 1956.—Plant vigorous 
with slender, rigid stems 24 inches long. Flowers 2} inches diameter, 
freely produced, centre full, scent strong clove ; petals broad, entire, rose 
red near Spinel Red (H.C.C. 0023) with shading of grey; calyx strong. 


[12] 
SUSSEX JOY. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. Allwood 
Bros. Ltd., Wivelsfield Nurseries, Hayward’s Heath, Sussex.) C, 
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August 1, 1956.—Plant vigorous with slender, rigid stems 30 inches long. 
Flowers 2} inches diameter, freely produced, centre full, scent faint; 
petals broad, entire, Carmine Rose (H.C.C. 621) slightly flaked Scarlet 


(H.C.C. 19); calyx strong. [69] 
GARDEN PINKS 


Eighty-four varieties of garden pinks were grown in the trial during 
1956. Five plants of each variety were planted on November 12, 1955. 
The Joint Dianthus Committee of The Royal Horticultural Society, ‘The 
British National Carnation Society and The Alpine Garden Society 
inspected the trial on July 2 and 12, 1956, and on its recommendation 
The Royal Horticultural Society, The British National Carnation Society 
and The Alpine Garden Society have made jointly the following awards 
to garden pinks. 

The number in brackets after the description of the variety was that 
under which it was grown in the trial. 


DORIS. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. Allwood Bros. 
Ltd., Wivelsfield Nurseries, Hayward’s Heath, Sussex.) F.C.C, July 2, 
1956, as a variety for the open border. Described R.H.S. JourRNAL, 80, 
p. 286 oo M. 1954). [36] 

ICEBERG. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. Lindabruce 
Nurseries Ltd., Freshbrook Road, Lancing, Sussex.) F.C.C. July 12, 
1956, as a variety for the open border. Described R.H.S. JouRNAL, 80, 
p. 287 (H.C. 1954, A.M. 1955). [57] 

ROBINA. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. Allwood Bros. 
Ltd.) F.C.C. July 2, 1956, as a variety for the open border. Described 
R.H.S. JourNnAL, 80, p. 287 (A.M. 1954). [43] 

ELIZABETH. (Raised, introduced and sent by S. T. Byatt, Esq., 
Ivythorpe, Hanworth Road, Hampton, Middlesex.) A.M. July 2, 1956, 
as a variety for the rock garden. Described R.H.S. JouRNAL, 81, p. 195 
(H.C. 1955). [22] 

PATIENCE. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. Allwood Bros. 
Ltd.) A.M. July 2, 1956, as a variety for the open border. Described 
R.H.S. JournaL, 78, p. 465 (H.C. 1953). [28] 

PRUDENCE. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. Allwood 
Bros. Ltd.) A.M. July 2, 1956, as a variety for the open border. Described 
R.H.S. Journat, 78, p. 465 (H.C. 1953). [33] 

ANNE. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. Allwood Bros. 
Ltd.) H.C. July 2, 1956, as a variety for the open border. Plant vigorous, 
bushy habit ; flower stems 14 inches long, slender, rigid ; flower 2 inches 
diameter, double, centre full, scent faint; petals broad, cut, Porcelain 
Rose (H.C.C. 620/1) flushed Carmine Rose (H.C.C. 621/1), zoned 
Scarlet (H.C.C. 19); calyx strong; (C. 1950). [41] 

CRIMSON GLOW. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. 
Lindabruce Nurseries Ltd.) H.C. July 2, 1956, as a variety for the open 
border. Plant vigorous, bushy spreading habit; flower stems 10 inches 
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long, slender, rigid; flower 2} inches diameter, double, centre full, scent 
strong, petals broad, evenly serrated, a rich velvety crimson near 
Currant Red (H.C.C. 821); calyx strong. [78] 

MARGARET. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. Allwood 
Bros. Ltd.) H.C. July 12, 1956, as a variety for the open border. Plant 
vigorous, erect bushy habit; flower stems 16 inches long, slender, rigid; 
flower 2} inches diameter, double, centre full, scent faint; petals broad, 
deeply cut and serrated, ground white overlaid towards centre with 
Carmine Rose (H.C.C. 621) and edged with Carmine Rose (H.C.C. 
621/1); calyx strong. [45] 

TIMOTHY. (Raised, introduced and sent by Messrs. Allwood 
Bros. Ltd.) H.C. July 12, 1956, as a variety for the open border. Plant 
vigorous, bushy spreading habit; flower stems 18 inches long, slender, 
rigid ; flower 2} inches diameter, double, centre full, scent faint; petals 
broad, edges finely serrated, ground white speckled and striped with 
Solferino Purple (H.C.C. 26/1); calyx strong. [40] 


SWEET PEAS 


One hundred and thirteen stocks of sweet peas were received at 
Wisley in the autumn of 1955. These, with thirty-three control varieties, 
were sown in boxes on October 7, 1955. The resulting seedlings were 
potted into 3-inch pots on November 8 and the pots were plunged in 
ashes in a cold frame for the winter. In the spring the plants were 
gradually hardened off in preparation for planting out which took place 
on March 20, 1956. The trial was divided into two sections (a) 12 plants 
of each stock, naturally grown up hazel sticks, on the Floral Trial 
grounds and (d) 12 plants of each stock, cordon grown up bamboo canes, 
on the Vegetable Trial Grounds. During the winter of 1955-56 both 
sites were prepared by double digging. In contrast to previous seasons 
when the whole area was double dug, this year only 4 feet wide strips 
were double dug leaving a 2 feet wide path between each cultivated strip. 
The rows of plants were then sited down the middle of the cultivated 
portion. Farmyard manure was incorporated into the bottom spit at the 
rate of four barrow loads per 12-yard run of trench. In both the top and 
the bottom spits 2 lb. of bone meal and 2 |b. of dried seaweed manure 
were applied to each 12-yard run of trench. After planting a dressing of 
peat was worked into the top two inches of soil round the plants growing 
on the Floral Trial Grounds. 

The Joint Sweet Pea Committee of The Royal Horticultural Society 
and The National Sweet Pea Society inspected the trial on July 4 and 13, 
1956, and on its recommendation The Royal Horticultural Society and 
The National Sweet Pea Society have made jointly the following awards 
to sweet peas. 

The measurements given are those which were taken from the plants 
grown in the cordon system. The number in brackets after the description 
of the stock was that under which it was grown in the trial. 
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JOHN NESS. (Raised and sent by Messrs. Carters Tested Seeds 
Ltd., Raynes Park, London, S.W.20.) A.M. July 13, 1956.—Plant 
vigorous ; flower stem 13 inches long, stiff, an average of four flowers per 
stem. Flowers 2 inches across, 14 inches deep, well spaced, standards 
slightly waved, Cobalt Violet (H.C.C. 634/3), wings spreading, waved, 
Sea Lavender Violet (H.C.C. 637/2), flushed Cobalt Violet (H.C.C. 
634/3), keel white, tinged violet, buds creamish-green ; scent strong. [89] 

MARY MALCOLM. (Raised and sent by Messrs. R. Bolton & Son, 
Birdbrook, Halstead, Essex.) A.M. July 13, 1956.—Plant vigorous, 
flower stem 10 inches long, stiff, an average of four flowers per stem. 
Flowers 2 inches across, 1} inches deep, well spaced, standards slightly 
waved, wings spreading and waved, ground pale creamy-white overlaid 
Azalea Pink (H.C.C. between 618/1 and 618), keel cream, slightly paler 
towards edges; scent faint. [43] 

CAROL GREY. (Raised and sent by Messrs. T. Cullen & Sons, 
Witham, Essex.) H.C. July 13, 1956.—Plant vigorous; flower stem 14 
inches long, stiff, an average of four flowers per stem. Flowers 2} inches 
across, 2 inches deep, well spaced, standards reflexed and much waved, 
wings spreading and waved, ground creamy-white, overlaid clear shade 
of Carmine Rose (H.C.C. 621/1), except at margins where the creamy- 
white shows, keel creamy-white, buds creamy-white ; scent strong. [23] 

EVENSONG. (Raised and sent by Messrs. W. J. Unwin Ltd., 
Histon, Cambridgeshire.) H.C, July 13, 1956.—Plant vigorous; flower 
stem 12 inches long, stiff and stout, an average of four flowers per stem. 
Flowers 2} inches across, 13 inches deep, well spaced, standards slightly 
reflexed and waved, Flax Blue (H.C.C. 642/1) with a heavy flush of 
Campanula Violet (H.C.C. 37/3), wings spreading and waved, Flax 
Blue (H.C.C. 642/1) with a slight flush of Campanula Violet (H.C.C. 
37/3), keel white with faint flush of Flax Blue (H.C.C. 642/1), buds 
cream, flushed blue and violet; scent strong. [84] 

MANDY. (Raised and sent by Messrs. R. Bolton & Son.) H.C. 
July 13, 1956.—Plant vigorous; flower stem 15 inches long, stiff, an 
average of four flowers per stem. Flowers 2} inches across, 1? inches 
deep, well spaced, standards reflexed and much waved, wings spreading 
and waved, Mineral Violet (H.C.C. between 635/3 and 635/2), flushed 
Cobalt Violet (H.C.C. 634/3), keel white, flushed Mineral Violet 
(H.C.C. 635/3); scent strong. [87] 

VOGUE. (Raised and sent by Messrs. W. J. Unwin Ltd.) H.C. 
July 13, 1956.—Plant vigorous; flower stem 14 inches long, stiff, an 
average of four flowers per stem. Flowers 23 inches across, 14 inches 
deep, well spaced, standards much waved, Flax Blue (H.C.C. 642/3), 
flushed Hyacinth Blue (H.C.C. 40/3), wings rather spreading and waved, 
Flax Blue (H.C.C. 642/3); scent very strong. [81] 
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BOOK NOTES 


“The English Flower Garden.” By William Robinson. 16th ed. Revised 
and Edited by Roy Hay. 723 pp. Illus. (John Murray.) 42s. 


I suppose that there are few books that have undergone so much change in the course 

of a long series of editions as The English Flower Garden, by William Robinson. First 

ublished in 1883 when Robinson was in full campaign against the Mid-Victorian 

fashion of formal bedding, the last edition to be revised by him was the 15th, published 

in 1933, just fifty years later, when he had won his battle. In the course of that long 

series of editions the first part of the book was so changed as to have been almost com- 
pletely rewritten by the author himself. 

Although Mr. Hay says in his preface to the 16th edition “‘the book that follows 
cannot please the devotees of William Robinson. At best it is a hybrid creation’”’, he has, 
in fact, merely continued Robinson’s work of reshaping and development to bring the 
book up to date so that it could continue to be the constant companion and mentor of 
present-day gardeners. The first part of the book has accordingly in the latest edition 
undergone further change and Mr. Hay has been faced with the difficulty of main- 
taining the Robinsonian flavour in work by another hand. One comes across, however, 
phrases here and there like “iceless seas’ that bear the authentic Robinsonian stamp 
and Mr. Hay is to be congratulated on having so successfully accomplished an exceed- 
ingly difficult task. 

‘To many gardeners the most useful part of the book is that excellent and invaluable 
feature, the alphabetical list of plants with a descriptive paragraph about each, and some 
cultural hints which forms the second half of the volume. In the early editions many 
popular plants were treated at considerable length, but as editions succeeded each other 
and a host of new plants had to be included, these paragraphs were progressively 
shortened in order to keep the work within the compass of a single volume. No one is 
more competent than Mr. Hay to bring this part of the book up to date and it is pleasing 
to find that a few of the shorter paragraphs dealing with some of the more lowly garden 
plants such as Asarum still appear practically unchanged as Williarn Robinson first 
wrote them. 

I had the privilege of getting to know William Robinson fairly well during the last 
five years of his life when he was over ninety and confined to an invalid chair. I would 
have said that he was by that time a man of fixed opinions rather than of fixed ideas as 
Mr. Hay says in his preface. He was always defending the plants he loved against the 
cold-blooded approach of the pure botanist. Having started life as a garden boy and 
made his way in the world entirely by his own efforts, he began without that smattering 
of Latin which was a usual feature of a secondary education in those days. Hence, 
perhaps, his impatience of Latin names and his habit of coining English names for 
plants where no English name previously existed. But in that he permanently enriched 
our gardening vocabulary. In some instances he habitually used in conversation names 
which did not find their way into his published work. In the book, Nemophila is 
designated prosaically as “Californian bluebell”, but in conversation at the end of his 
life he would always call it by the enchanting name of “Baby blue eyes’’. 

I suppose that as we get older we all get set in our ways and younger people are 

tt to resort to subterfuge to avoid friction. It was so with William Robinson. One of 
his opinions was that all plants should have fair treatment in his garden, but that 
special favour should be shcewn to none. If they could not put up with, and flourish in, 
the « soil as they found it, so much the worse for them. I remember once going round 
Gravetye garden with him when we came upon an unlikely lime-loving subject seem- 
ingly thriving on top of one of his very acid wall terraces. When I remarked on this he 
gave me a little homily on the iniquity of pandering to the fancies of plants, and said 
that the plant in question was thriving although it had been given no lime or other 
assistance. I well remember the face of Ernest Markham, his devoted gardener, who 
from his point of vantage directly behind William Robinson’s invalid chair looked at me 
gravely and delivered himself of one prodigious wink. 

A life-long bachelor, William Robinson had bought the Elizabethan Manor of 
Gravetye in Sussex when success had brought him fortune, and created a wonderful 
garden round it. The garden scarcely outlived its creator and, indeed, it would hardly 
have been fitting that it should, for the changes brought about by the Second World 
War would have made it difficult to maintain. 

In spite of his great age he was always interested in youth and encouraged the young 
to visit his garden whenever possible. He even decreed in his will that a children’s 
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party should be held annually in his garden on his birthday. William Robinson himself 
once wrote, ““Change being the law of life, it is for the young to continue in the right 
way, never disheartened and always in the hope that intelligent beings will never 
return to the Victorian way of degrading the flower garden into rivalry with carpets and 
even bad carpets’’. 

Mr. Hay will perhaps forgive me if I include him in what William Robinson would 
have called “‘the young’”’. In the task he was called upon to fulfil some change was 
inevitable. The important thing was that he should, in making the necessary changes, 
continue in the right way and that he has, I believe, succeeded in doing. 

L. PALMER 


“Collins’ Guide to Roses.” By Bertram Park. 288 pp. Illus. in colour. 
(Collins.) 25s. 

This book, the first of a new series, is the outcome of forty years’ continual study 
and experience among the flowers with which we have all come to associate Mr. Park. 
It gives a comprehensive and intensive survev; many pithy sentences in the carefully 
compiled chapters give food for thought. 

Chapters 1-7 (61 pages) deal briefly with rose history and exhaustively with 
ractical details of cultivation. 145 pages cover Mr. Park’s selection of H.T.s, flori- 
undas, climbers and ramblers, polyanthas and miniatures, and also shrub roses, with 

descriptions and notes for all of the 1,350 names included. The book makes history 
by being the first contemporary to include shrub roses in what is more particularly a 
book about modern roses, and thereby it reveals Mr. Park’s wide comprehension of the 
subject. Further chapters (32 pp.) cover very faithfully roses under glass, propagation, 
hybridizing, exhibition, and hedges; in the last category Mr. Park is on less sure footing 
and omits even ‘Felicia’. The chapter on fragrance contains some wild statements. 
The author claims that only about six species are fragrant; that ‘Caroline Testout’ is 
not fragrant, nor Rosa multiflora. One would gather from his praise of the fragrant 
moderns that the author had never put the old roses to his nose, but I know this is 
not so and his statements are thereby the more incomprehensible. 

An amusing chapter on preserves follows; also a survey of rose societies and trial 
grounds, a bibliography and index; in all, 288 pages. The printing and binding are 
good and thirty-two monochrome photographs, mostly by the author, are excellent in 
every way. The sixty-four plates in colour make one realize that it is almost hopeless 
to expect good colour work in normal priced books. In the author’s own photographs 
the colours are good, but the blooms chosen are not impressive; the opposite usually 
obtains in those reproduced from the N.R.S. The eight from another Collins book are 
very poor; one (No. 48) from Jackson Perkins exceptionally good; paintings by Paul 
Jones and others are fair, and show the usual drops of water that one has come to expect 
from that artist on the petals! A number of spelling mistakes, etc., mar an otherwise 


careful production. 
G. 8. THOMAS 


“Features of Evolution in the Flowering Plants.”” By Ronald Good. 405 pp. 
Illus. (Messrs. Longmans, Green & Co. Ltd., 1956.) 30s. 

This book is extremely difficult to review and criticize in a short space. This is 
partly due to the magnitude of the subject and partly because of the author’s method 
of treating it and the obscurity of some of his sentences and paragraphs. There are 
chapters treating of general problems interspersed with chapters concerned with two 
families of angiosperms. The resemblances between plants and animals and the 
differences between the groups—mostly with reference to the higher taxa in each—are 
considered. The monocotyledons and dicotyledons are compared and contrasted and 
an analysis of each is made by classification into groups which have been made on no 
very clearly stated general principles. Two chapters are devoted to a consideration of 
the Asclepiadaceae, mainly from the standpoint of the morphology of their corona and 
androecium. Inflorescence aggregation is given a separate chapter and is followed by 
a very abstracted account of the Compositae, mainly in regard to the structure of the 
capitulum. An introductory chapter, a penultimate chapter on repetition and super- 
ficial resemblance and a final chapter headed ‘‘Summary and Conclusions” deal with 
very wide matters concerning evolution and allied topics. 

In repeating what to many modern taxonomists are truisms, Prof. Good is bringing 
up students in the way they should go. That without the “‘spadework of the taxon- 
omists we should remain biologically almost inarticulate” (p. 55), that there is need 
for widening the material and facts for study of evolution (Chapter 1, p. 353, etc.), and 
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that the great importance of flowering plants in any general biological connection is 
often overlooked (stated or implied in many places in the book) are viewpoints heartily 
endorsed by the reviewer. It is unfortunate that it is sometimes difficult or impossible 
to know what Prof. Good means and equally unfortunate that his words or phraseology 
may be, at least, misleading to students or are inaccurately used. Thus, to say (p. 12) 
that speciation in flowering plants is, to a very high degree, based on characters which 
are independent of physiological condition, is nonsense; characters cannot be trans- 
mitted from one generation to another (p. 26), it is the potentialities for characters that 
are transmitted and these are often in the material sense referred to as genes; seed-leaf 
number can be directly detected externally in seedlings (p. 32); the species is not 
necessarily an ultimate division (p. 45); it is both misleading and ambiguous to refer 
to “‘blood relations” in plants (p. 61 and other places); it is not always difficult to 
establish the fact that a species or individual is a hybrid (p. 259); the statement “that 
the discontinuities of form on which the operations of taxonomy are based, are, in the 
Monocotyledons, of a different dimension [than those used in Dicotyledons]. They are 
both greater and fewer and thus classify into smaller numbers of units” is obscure in 
meaning and on some possible interpretations is not true. The Bixaceae do not form 
& re family in any of the best known classifications consulted by the reviewer 
. 65). 

The main thesis running through this book appears to be that natural selection has 
had little or nothing to do with evolution in the flowering plants but that to a very 
considerable degree evolution has been “‘gratuitous or motiveless”, that it has been ‘‘a 
process of continuing automatic impetus, and the expression of a peculiar dynamism 
of nature which is the antithesis of stagnation”, and that ‘‘nature is expansive rather 
than contractile and that no matter what new changes or new combinations of old 
characters change with time may present they are all able to find an existence somewhere 
in the scheme of things’’. 

There is no space here to put forward the counter arguments and one can only 
dogmatically state that the evidence in favour of natural selection, in the broad sense, 
having a great deal to do with evolution is very impressive. No botanist would suggest 
that natural selection by itself accounts for every structure and function found in 
flowering plants. Variation is basic ever to natural selection. Prof. Good has done 
useful service in raising many problems for which there is yet no solution. Especially 
in taking a family like the Asclepiadaceae it is easy to do this for it is a family that has 
been relatively little studied outside the fields of morphology and taxonomy. Within 
this family Prof. Good has largely isolated morphological characters, mostly of flower 
structure, from the general life-histories. He could not do otherwise on known facts, 
for very little is known, by observation and experiment, regarding the life-histories of 
members of this mainly tropical and warm temperate family. Even within the subject 
of pollination no facts are known outside a very few genera and species. Have more 
than about half a dozen species of asclepiads been studied in nature and the details of 
pollination published? The questions Prof. Good raises are often valid, but many of 
them may well be answered in terms not antagonistic to natural selection when the 
species involved are studied from the standpoint of synthetic taxonomy. Prof. Good, 
in this book, largely neglects the importance of ecology, cytogenetics, and the study of 
life-histories in all his chapters, not only in those dealing with the Asclepiadaceae. 
Nevertheless, he does give, to a thoughtful reader, strong evidence of our colossal 
ignorance. What are needed are more and more facts based on observations and 
experiments and dealing with whole life-histories. Prof. Good would himself no doubt 
welcome much more research on fossil angiosperms. Till we have some factual basis 
on how morphological series should be read, whether up or down, or as a branch or 
reticulate system, much so-called phylogeny (or even morphogenesis) in the Angio- 
sperms is speculation and this has dangers as well as some uses, but at best can be no 
more than hypothetical. There are only a few minor exceptions to this generalization 
and for the larger taxa and their connections we can only weave unconfirmed hypotheses. 

Some of the whole page illustrations are charming but some of the text figures 
would have been much more useful had they been fully annotated. 

W. B, TURRILL 


“Trees, Woods and Man.” By H. L. Edlin. The New Naturalist Series. 
(Collins, London, 1956.) 30s. 
The editors of this book in their preface congratulate themselves on having found 


in Mr. Edlin the author they had long been seeking. One very readily joins them 
in this for there is probably no one else who has both the knowledge of the subject 
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revealed in the book and the gift of presenting it in such readable form. Mr. Edlin 
adopts a dual approach, combining the factual knowledge of the professional forester 
with the historical and social aspects, and it is this to a large extent that makes the book 
* so interesting throughout. The scattered references to his former work on the Wood- 
land Crafts in Britain and the inclusion of the ancient Scottish and Welsh names of 
the trees all contribute to make this book very different from the increasing number of 
. ublications on the various aspects of forestry. As one has come to expect from the 

ew Naturalist series, the illustrations are a special feature. Half of the forty-eight 
are in colour and unfortunately very few correctly register the greens which are 
naturally dominant, though some, such as the view in Strath Spey looking over to the 
Cairngorms, are very attractive. The twenty-four black-and-white plates are really 
excellent and cover a wide range of topics most effectively. 

In a short review one has no alternative but to select a few points for mention that 
happen to strike the reader as of special interest. Among these is the discussion of the 
history of the clearance of the forests which must have originally covered the greater 
part of the country after the retreat of the ice and before population density rose high 
enough seriously to affect it. Several lines of evidence are discussed though it is 
admitted one has to fall back to a considerable extent on conjecture. Our forbears had 
to decide between the greater task of clearing and keeping clear the more fertile soils, 
and the easier one on the shallower less fertile soils of the uplands, with due regard to 
the needs of defence and communications. Mr. Edlin draws here on his tropical 
experience for the note that primitive cultivators even today tend to choose the former 
alternative. Chapter 7 on the Mediaeval Forests will also be found very interesting 
to both the general and the professional reader and leads on to mention of the fact that 
the first fifty years of the twentieth century have seen no net increase in the total area 
of productive high forest, though the stage is now set for real improvements. 

Some readers will find that Mr. Edlin occasionally uses—quite correctly—words 
with which they are not familiar and occasionally lapses into Scots, but I only came 
across one misprint (p. 39). There is a useful not too extensive bibliography and an 


adequate index. 
HARRY G. CHAMPION 


“Garden Pests.” By George Ordish. 95 pp. 8 plates. (Rupert Hart- 
Davis.) 9s. 6d. 

One comes to the inevitable conclusion after having read this little book that the 
author has attempted to do too much, with the result that descriptions of pests are in 
most cases inadequate for recognition purposes and control measures condensed to the 
point of being misleading. For example, although BHC is an insecticide of established 
merit, it is a bold man, indeed, who advises its indiscriminate use in the vegetable 
garden, with scarcely a word of warning about its tainting properties, even though it is 
the gamma isomer, to which reference is usually made. It is surprising, too, to see 
BHC recommended so extensively for caterpillar control when DDT is superior for 
this purpose. Similarly, DDT is often suggested for use against aphids without the 
proviso that, except in a few cases, it is only the miscible or emulsion type formulation 
which gives adequate control. 

By pests, the author means not only those organisms of animal origin, but diseases 
and weeds as well. The text extends to ninety pages, of which the majority is devoted 
to sections on the various agencies which attack flowers, fruit, vegetables, lawns and 
paths, and greenhouses. The last three pages are devoted to beneficial insects and here 
there is some confusion, for the larvae of hover flies are linked with ichneumon flies 
as being parasites, when they are obviously predaceous, and the larvae of lacewings are 
incorrectly described as being legless. Despite these comments the book should prove 
useful to those gardeners who require a simple guide to common plant troubles. 
V. W. FOWLER 


“Your Garden Week by Week.” By A. G. L. Hellyer. Revised Edition. 
284 pp. Illus. (Collingridge.) 18s. 

Primarily intended for novices and amateurs who have only limited gardening 
experiences this book tells in a simple but detailed way exactly what should be done in 
each section of the garden how and when. The various operations are carefull 
described and are illustrated by pen and photograph. The weekly guide to the wor! rk 
for each month is preceded by a section covering the general work which can be 
carried out during the month. There are also valuable lists of flowers, fruits and 
vegetables that are in season for each month. The author has based his calendar on 
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conditions in the London region and readers in the North and South should adjust 
their work accordingly. 

Mr. Hellyer’s completely revised book will be a constant and trusted companion 
to many gardeners. 


“Ornamental Trees.” By Evelyn Maino and Frances Howard. 218 pp. 
Illus. (University of California Press; Cambridge University Press.) 28s. 


In this book answers can be found to the countless questions which arise in con- 
nection with ornamental trees in private and public gardens. The uses considered vary 
from the suitability of trees as tub specimens, to the value of others as windbreaks, 
avenue trees, etc. The introduction, illustrated by diagrams, deals briefly with the 
points to be considered when choosing a tree for a particular purpose and planting, 

ping, care and maintenance are also discussed. 

The book is divided into sections concerning deciduous, broad-leaved evergreen, 
coniferous, palm and other tropical trees. The main points of about 300 trees are laid 
out in a very clear and concise way and include uses, conformation, rate of growth, 
requirements and care; the flowers and fruits are briefly described and illustrated by 
pen drawings together with the characteristic shape of each tree. This book, although 
of American origin, will also be of value to the landscape artist and nurseryman as well 
as to the owner-gardener in this country. 


“Home Grown.” Edited by Roy Hay. 136 pp. Illus. (W. H. & L. 
Collingridge Limited.) 12s. 6d. 

This should be a useful little book for the small gardener. In it Mr. Roy Hay has 
sought to record in permanent form much of the information broadcast by specialists 
in one branch of horticulture or another in the B.B.C. gardening programme ‘Home 
Grown’”’. He himself writes on labour-saving in the garden and makes the important 
point that it is essential for the gardener to acquire a labour-saving eye so that he may 
seek out and eliminate such garden features as actually occasion unrewarding work. He 
then describes many new appliances to aid the small gardener. 

Mrs. Frances Perry writes from much the same standpoint on herbaceous plants in 
the modern garden, but in the section entitled “‘Rent-payers in the Garden” I am a little 
disappointed that she has not mentioned plants which pay their rent in currencies other 
than flower alone, e.g. Phlomis samia, acanthus, eryngiums; all decorative in foliage, 
flower or seed. 

Mr. Alic Gray of the Agricultural Advisory Service of the Central Electricity 
Authority writes a helpful introduction to the subject of heating greenhouses and frames 
by electricity, worthy of study by anyone meditating such an installation. 

It is not possible to discuss more than a few of the competent articles which make 
up this symposium, but finally, if appreciation of radio and horticulture may for one 
moment be allowed to combine, in Mr. Streeter’s article on “‘Vegetables and Salads” 
there echoes the authentic voice of one, in my judgment, of the great broadcasters of 
our time. 

MORTON 


“A Field Guide to the Ferns.”” By Boughton Cobb. xx + 281 pp. (River- 
side Press, Cambridge, Mass.) $3.75. 

This is a popular illustrated handbook for the identification of the ferns of eastern 
North America. It should be quite adequate for its purpose. A few pages have been 
added to make it of use in the British Isles and Europe, and there is a chapter on ferns 
in the flower garden. The North American species which are not found in Europe 
should be of some interest to horticulturists. The author takes a broad view of species, 
for example Dryopteris intermedia, fructuosa, americana and austriaca are all placed 
under D. spinulosa as varieties. 

The figure of Marsilea shows the submerged plant producing sporocarps, which I 
have never seen it do, and it is also said to be introduced into the British Isles. Both 
Anxzolla caroliniana and A. filiculoides are said to be found occasionally throughout the 
British Isles, which is not true of A. caroliniana. The author thinks that it is highly 

robable that other species of Jsoétes are to be found in the British Isles. The silhouette 
illustrations of the British species are minute and do not show their character; that 
illustrating Thelypteris palustris would do equally well for Polypodium. At $3.75 the 
book is not likely to have much sale in this country. 
A. H. G. ALSTON 
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“Guide to the National Pinetum and Forest plots at Bedgebury.” Second 
edition. Illus. (H.M.S.O.) 3s. 6d. 

The Bedgebury Pinetum was started in 1924 to form a new collection of conifers 
to supplement that at Kew which was threatened by increasing pollution of the air. 
It is open every day without any payment and is well worth a visit. This account by 
Mr. W. Dallireore, who looked after it for so long, and officers of the Forestry 
Commission, will be a great help to visitors and is of interest as well to all growers 
of conifers and foresters since it contains much comparative information on their 


growth over the period of the Pinetum. The guide is well produced and has clear 
maps. 


“Botany.” By Paul Weatherwax. Third edition. 8vo. x + 510 pp. IIllus. 
(W. B. Saunders Company, Philadelphia, London, 1956.) 40s. 


This is an elementary text-book of familiar pattern, especially well adapted to short 
courses of instruction. The first part of the book, occupying 287 pages, presents an 
account of the morphology and physiological functions of the green plant, while the 
remaining section gives a taxonomic survey of the plant kingdom based on a modern 
scheme of classification. 

Some interesting features are the author’s insistence of the i importance of principles 
rather than of types chosen for study, the concise chapter summaries, the lists of 
questions and topics for study following each chapter, and the excellent glossary of 
technical terms. 

From the viewpoint of the English student it is unfortunate that some of the plants 
illustrated lack their botanical names. He may not recognize ‘‘Spanish needles” as 
the fruits of Bidens or the ‘‘Coffee Tree” leaf as that of Gymnocladus. 

The book is nicely printed and well bound, but its price is high. 


N. K. GOULD 


“A Revised Flora of Malaya. Vol. IT. Ferns of Malaya.” By R. E. Holttum. 
iv + 627 pp. (Government Printing Office, Singapore, 1954.) $20 (Straits). 

This is an excellent book on the Malayan ferns and should also be most useful in 
neighbouring countries. The genera are illustrated and there are usually small cuts 
of the salient characters of most of the species. It should be fairly easy to name ferns 
with these and the keys to the species. The classification is Holttum’s own, which 
resembles that of Copeland in the subdivision of the genera. For botanists it is perhaps 
unfortunate that the book has two titles, ‘‘Flora of Malaya II” and ‘‘Ferns of Malaya” 
as this may lead to confusion. 


A. H. G. ALSTON 


Illus. (Dos Pueblos Orchid Co., P.O. 


“Catalogue of Orchids.” Cr. 4to. 
Box 158, Goleta, California.) $1. 
This elaborate catalogue contains an account of the programme of Orchid breeding 
which is being carried out at the Rancho Dos Pueblos in California and also some 
account of their cytology with especial reference to Cymbidium. It is claimed that this 
is the largest establishment in the world for breeding and growing Cymbidiums. The 
colour illustrations and production are of a very high standard and for that alone the 
catalogue should interest many orchid growers outside California. 


“Chinese Flower Arrangement.” By Dr. H. L. Li. 122 pp. Illus. 
(Hedera House, Box 4315, Philadelphia, 18 Pa., U.S.A.) $4.00. 


This book written by Dr. Li of the University of Pennsylvania is, we are told, the 
first publication on Chinese flower arrangements done in English by an Oriental 
professor and for those who study it in the right spirit it will open up vistas of interest 
that are unimagined by us Western folk. There is much to be learnt of shapes and beauty 
not only of flowers, but of foliage and branches in simplicity of design. This simplicity 
is a good deal needed to avoid the usual overcrowding in some quite unsuitable 
containers which is seen so often in our Western arrangements and not infrequently 
showing a quite garish and even clumsy result. 

There is a chapter on ‘‘Symbolism in Flowers” showing that for centuries the 
Chinese have ‘‘spiritualized” plants and treated them with reverence, but it will take 
much study to adapt a Western mind to this point of view. 
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‘There are twenty plates of illustrations mostly wood cuts and paintings by which one 
can realize that Chinese artists make no attempt and evidently have no desire to treat 
the flowers naturally, but to create a beautiful picture and adding many accessories to 
it. It would have been a better help to us if some of the illustrations could have been 
shown from some actual arrangements because a draughtsman can put a line where he 
wants it to be, whereas in dealing with live plants they are so seldom of the exact angle 
desired and have to be adapted to the design as can best be managed. 

The author emphasizes the custom of placing the arrangements in a suitable posi- 
tion in the room and even on selected pieces of furniture, but our rooms are hardly 
fitted to accord with this worthy idea. 

We Westerners may take a long time, perhaps centuries, before we can properly 
understand these delicacies. We have a long way to go and Dr. Li’s book can start us on 


this very desirable journey. 
FRANK GALSWORTHY 


“Bonsai. Miniature Trees—their selection, culture and care.”” By Claude 
Chidamian. 96 pp. Illus. (Macmillan & Co. Ltd.) 30s. net. 

As a practical guide to the successful production of those tiny trees which used to 
charm us at Chelsea, this book can be confidently recommended. The price is rather 
high, but the reviewer—a grower of Bonsai for twenty years—can assure any hesitating 
purchaser that he will get his money’s worth. Here he will find simply and clearly 
explained, various methods of obtaining material, composts, potting, training, pruning, 
etc., etc. There is an excellent list of suitable plants and the line drawings illustrate 
every point. Behind the art of Bonsai there lies an ideology known to every Japanese 
but almost impossible to put into words. The author has grasped this and has allowed 


a revealing glimpse of what the cult stands for. 
GWENDOLYN ANLEY 


The following books have been received: 


Sixth Annual Report of the National Vegetable Research Station, Welles- 
rne. 


“Farm Soils: Their Fertilization and Management’’, 5th edition. By 
phe Worthen and S. R. Aldrich. 439 pp. Illus. (Chapman & Hall Ltd., 
don.) 


“Collection “Mes Amies Les Fleurs”—14, ‘‘ Mes Gazons”’. 31 pp. Illus. 
15, ‘‘ Mes Fleurs a Massifs et a Couper”. 31 pp. Illus. (La Maison Rustique, 
26 Rue Jacob, Paris.) 160 Frs. 


“The Trace-Element Content of Soils.” By D. J. Swaine. 157 pp. (Com- 
monwealth Agricultural Bureaux, Farnham Royal, Bucks.) 25s. 


ERRATA 


R.H.S. Journa., 81, October 1956: 

Rhododendron Trials, p. 457: the address of Messrs. van Hecke of Zeveneken, 
the raisers of Rhododendron ‘Mother’s Day’, should read ‘“‘Zeveneken, Belgium”’ 
and not ‘‘Zevenecken, Germany”’. 

Book Notes, p. 468: the price of ‘‘Drawings of British Plants’”’ by Stella Ross- 


Craig should read ‘‘8s. 6d.”’ and not ‘‘1s. 6d.” 


ORDERS FOR BOOKS 
The Society does not sell any publications other than its own. Orders 
for books reviewed should therefore be sent direct to the booksellers and not 
to the offices of the Society. 


The contents of this volume are copyright. For permission to reproduce the articles 
application should be made to the Council. POTS 
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THE CAMELLIA 


edited by 
BERYL LESLIE URQUHART 
with three reproductions from paintings by 
RAYMOND BOOTHE 
and seventeen reproductions from paintings by 


PAUL JONES 


With the exception of the first plate (C. sinensis) and the last 
| plate (C. x williamsii) the Camellias reproduced are exclusively 
C. japonica. It is the intention of the publishers to issue fur- 
ther monographs to embrace other members of the Camellia 
family, including C. reticulata, C. sasanqua, and C. saluenensis. 


Format: 18 inches by 13 inches. Printed on hand-made paper 
in 8-colour offset litho, with 36 pages of text printed in two 
colours. 


Bound in decorated boards with linen spine. 


Price: 75/- net 


THE LESLIE URQUHART PRESS 
Plaw Hatch Hall, Sharpthorne, Sussex 


Useful Xmas 


FOOT 
BRUSHES 


720 Forged handle, 
as illustrated 
47 7s. Od. 


722 Minor Single, 
support forged 
handle 

£43 12s. 6d. 


_ 264 Heavy Duty as 
720, but without 
handle 

£3 18s. 6d. 
262 Minor, as 264, 
only smaller 

7s. 6d. 


266 Beehive for light 
soils 
43 17s. 6d. 


261 Single Scraper 
with two spikes for 
_ fixing into ground 
720 Forged Handle £1 15s. Od. 
All patterns carriage paid 


Our HORTICULTURAL BRUSHWARE list free 
on request 


cooKs ( Voxuich ) 
LIMITED 
Makers of Brushes since 18/4 
DAVEY PLACE, NORWICH 


BRUSHES 


FRUIT TREES 
Superb quality stocks of 
APPLES, PEARS 
PLUMS and CHERRIES 


Rivers is the oldest and most experienced 
nursery in this country and has contri- 
buted a great deal to the Science of Horti- 
culture. Many fruits introduced from 
this nursery are recognised as foremost 
varieties for commercial and garden 
planting. 
Write for a FREE catalogue 
Orders and queries receive prompt individual 
attention whether large or small 


| THOMAS RIVERS & SON LTD 


SAWBRIDGEWORTH - HERTS 
TELEPHONE 2338 


WAKELEY’S 


(Registered Trade Mark) 


Stable manure is scarce, but you'll find Wakeley’s 
Four-Fold Hop Manure a perfect substitute— 
Humus, Nitrogen, Phosphates and Potash—every- 
thing the soil needs from seed-time to harvest— 
to enrich it, and stimulate and sustain plant life 
and growth. 
PRICES : 

Small Bag 8 6, Medium os 129, Large 

Bag 2! -, 10 Large Bags j~, 20 Large 

Bags 400 - 


Prices subject to alteration without notice 


FROM ALL THE BEST 
NURSERYMEN AND SEEDSMEN 


or carriage paid England and Wales 
cotland | 6 Large Bag; I/- Medium Bag; 
. Small Bag extra). if any difficulty, 
write to address below. 


Write for new season's price list. Booklet of 
exuleural instructions also sent if required. 


Our Catalogue of Bulbs, Plants, Trees, Shrubs, etc., 
is also now ready, free on application. 


WAKELEY BROS. & CO Ltd. 
235 Blackfriars Road, London, S.E.1 


MANURE 


Greenhouse Pest Control 
SIMPLIFIED ! 
with the NEW MURPHY 


GREENHOUSE 
AEROSOL 


Containing malathion, this Aerosol will 
control Aphids, Thrips, Springtails, Leaf 
Miner, White Fly and Red Spider with 
the press of a button. One canister will 
fumigate a 500 cubic ft. greenhouse 24 
times. 8/6 each. 


Alternatively, use 


MURFUME 
SMOKES 


These smokes give a cheap but effective 
control of many greenhouse pests. The 
range includes Azobenzene, BHC, DDT, 
DOT-Lindane and Lindane. Available in 
canisters, cones and pellets. 


From Seed g 


[URPHY 


CHEMICAL COMPANY LIMITED 


WHEATHAMPSTEAD. HERTS. 


s and Chemists 
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By appointment to 

A.M. Queen Elizabeth 
Garden Contractors and 
Horticultural Builders 
William Wood & Son Lid. 


2 


HA Queen Elisabeth 


ween Mother 
Contraciors and 

Horticultural Builders 
William Wood & Son Lid. 


We are Landscaping Experts 


We would like to be told about the landscaping 


job you need done. 


We would like to discuss 


it with you and submit designs and an estimate. 
Landscaping has always been a proud part of 


our business. 


Taplow 


Telephone: Burnham, 
Telegrams : Gardening Taplow 


William Wood and Son Limited 
Bucks 


Bucks 1155 (3 lines) 


Blackmoor Estate Ltd. 
(Lord Woimer’s Nursery) 


FRUIT TREES 


These trees have been known for many 

years for their outstanding quality and 

reliability and are al) grown on excellent 
root-stocks. 


APPLES PEARS 
PLUMS PEACHES 
CHERRIES NECTARINES 
SOFT FRUITS 
Also BEECHES and LIMES 
for Hedging 
Catalogue with much useful information 
FREE on application to :— 
FRUIT NURSERY DEPT. 
(J.R.H.), 
BLACKMOOR ESTATE, LTD. 
LISS, HANTS 
Tel. : Blackmoor (Hants) 276/7 


WHY DAMAGE TREES 
WITH CORD TIES? 


Toms RuBBER TIES 


AS USED BY GOVT. DEPTS., 
CORPORATIONS, PUBLIC BODIES, &c. 


The Rubber slotted Pad is fixed to 
stake with tacks and receives the 
belt which forms the tie. 


THE BEST TIE 
For Young Trees 
SIMPLE @ EASILY 
FIXED WITH TACKS 


FOR ROUND STAKES 
166 doz. 135 - 100 


SMALL PATTERN 
FOR STANDARD ROSES 
1 doz. 10 6;2 doz. 20 -; 
3 doz. 28 6: per 100 75/- 

Carriage Paid 


j. TOMS 
26 LONDON ROAD, 
MAIDSTONE 
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SCOTTISH ROCK 
GARDEN CLUB 
INVITES YOU TO JOIN 

10/— per year (U.S. $1.50) 

Twice-yecrly Journals 

Illustrated, authoritative 
Year Book 
Seed Exchange 

By air to overseas members 
Advice Service 
Speedy, reliable 


Regular Meetings 
Lectures and excursions at 
many centres in Scotland 
and Northern England 


Seven Flower Shows 
Apply: J. T. AITKEN, 


75 Whitehouse Road, 
Barnton, Midlothian 


WALLACE & 
BARR’S 


LILIES, TREES & SHRUBS 


LILIES 
The 1956 edition of our special Lily cata- 
logue contains some new introductions, 
also many rare forms as well as the more 
well-known varieties. 


TREES, SHRUBS & ROSES 


Our comprehensive Catalogue includes 
a very wide range of Rhododendrons, 
Azaleas, Heathers, Camellias, Magnolias, 
Lilacs, Conifers, Climbers, etc. 

Both these catalogues will be 

sent post free on application. 


WALLACE & BARR 
THE OLD GARDENS 


TUNBRIDGE WELLS 


WALTER BLOM & SON 
(of Holland) 


Coombelands Nurseries, 
Leavesden, Watford, Herts. 
and at 


Sunninghill Park Gardens, 
Ascot, Berkshire. 


* 


Flower and Vegetable 
Seeds of Superior 
Strains 
*x 


Quality and Service 
Since 1870 


A copy of our new Catalogue will be 


sent on application in December, when 
published. 


TARRY’S KETTERING LOAM 


Finest top spit taken from our own 

virgin fields. Also sterilised soil and 

compost to the John Innes Formula. 

Quotations by return for delivery 

in 7/8 ton lorry loads or by rail 
in small quantities. 


TARRY 


PYTCHLEY LODGE, KETTERING 
Telephone : KETTERING 4061 


KNIGHT’S NURSERIES LTD. 
HAILSHAM, SUSSEX 
MAIDEN APPLES ON 
NEW MERTON STOCKS 
Resistant to woolly-aphis 


Cox’s Orange Pippin, Bramley Seedling, 
Worcester Pearmain, Laxton’s Fortune, 
Laxton’s Superb and Ellison’s Orange 
on types 104- 106-109-111 


Price 15/- each. Carriage paid. 
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AUTUMN LEAVES? 


The problem of autumn leaves is a worry to both amateur and professional gardeners, 
but this new device 
EASYWAY HINGED WHEELED RAKE’’ 
Ba offers a really speedy and cheap solution, and it weighs less than 8 Ibs. 

SN In operation, it aerates the turf, distributes worm casts, and at the same time gathers 

fallen twigs and leaves—even those which have been trodden into the ground. 

SN It is also most useful for levelling and preparing a seed bed tilth. The wheels 

. are adjustable for depth of raking. A brush bar can be fitted instantly 

in place of the rake bar, when it is excellent for sweeping lawns, 

gravel paths and the clearance of litter from open spaces. It is an 

N ideal multi-purpose unit for Park and Estate Keepers who 

\* have found the collection of leaves an expensive 

item. The Industrialist will find this most useful for 


clearing factory floors, etc. 
"AWN Suitable for removing moss and 
scarifying. 


EASYWAY HINGED 


WHEELED RAKE 
The instantly interchangeable Bahia Brush Bar (15/-) 
Made by 


SIMPLUS PRODUCTS LTD. 
Oak Lane, Finchley, London, N.2. . Tel: FiNchley 2262 
A Member of the Simms Group. = 


CRITTALL 


ALUMINIUM LEAN-TO 
GREENHOUSE 


Made by the Metal Window En- 
gineers with the International 
reputation for high quality 
workmanship and materials. 
The Lean-to is an addition to 
the popular Crittall range of 
Rustless Greenhouses and is 
designed for erection on cus- 
tomer’s own dwarf walls. Stur- 
dily constructed andcompletely 
weatherproof, the Lean-to is 
particularly attractive as a sun lounge 
where extra room is required. Made in three 
widths: 5’ 9°, 7’ 9” and 9 9°; any desired length in 2’ 0” multiples 
from 8’ 0’. Prices from £45.5.0. Example: as illustrated, 12’ 0” long, 9’9” wide, £82.10.0. 
Complete with glass, putty and glazing clips. Free delivery England and Wales. 


DEFERRED TERMS AVAILABLE Send for details to:- 


THE CRITTALL MANUFACTURING CO. LTD. 
Horticultural Department LC, Braintree, Essex 
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“ECLIPSE PEAT 
SEDGE PEAT 


Write for our special booklet on how to 
use the different grades we supply— 
particularly for heavy clay or soil. 


THE ECLIPSE PEAT CO., LTD. 
ASHCOTT, Near Bridgwater, SOMERSET 


“RIVIERA” SCREENING 


is split §” dia. bamboo bound nearly close by galv’d 
wires in rolis—49", 59° and 69" wide. 


os PROOFING 
INEXPENSIVE wind 
GREENHOUSE |} OR IRON 
BLINDS, ETC FENCES, ETC 


Fencing and Getes. All types supplied and fixed. 
Oak Pale Panels, Wovenwood, Hazel and Osier 
Hurdies, Chestnut Fencing, Teak Garden Furniture 
GERALD GILMER LTD. 


TEL. 1640/1 LEWES EST. 1922 
And at BISHOP'S WALTHAM. Tel.: 27/ 


TREE PEONIES 


We now have over sixty varieties of these out- 
standing shrubs, and offer two-year-old grafted 
plants from 21/- each. Among the best: 


AKUBAN Rare japanese double 


ELIZABETH. Magnificent brilliant salmon-pink 
with fiery centre. uble. 

FRAGRANS MAXIMA PLENA,. Huge fully 
double flowers, pale salmon-pink with deep rose 
centre. Good scent. 


Catalogue on request 


THE SANDHURST NURSERIES 
Sandhurst 


Camberley * Surrey 


“SHAMROCK” BRAND 
US 
WOSS 
Finest quality only. Sterile, weed 
and pest free. Genuine Sphagnum 


Moss origin with an ideal granulation 
and highest moistureabsorption rate. 


Full details-leaflet and prices from 


IRISH PEAT MOSS (SALES) 
59 Park Street, Bristol, 1 


STUART BOOTHMAN 


has specialised in 

ROCK GARDEN PLANTS 
for over twenty years. 

His illustrated catalogue gives 
cultural notes for each sort 
and guarantees to replace any 
that die within three months 
of planting. 

Please ask for a copy. 


NIGHTINGALE NURSERY, 
MAIDENHEAD ° BERKS. 


FINEST SURREY 


URF LOA 


Sterilized Soils and Composts 
to John Innes Formula. 


Particulars Free: 


JOHNSTON BROS. (CRANLEIGH) LTD. 
NEW PARK, CRANLEIGH 


BUY YOUR ORCHIDS AT A REASONABLE 
PRICE FROM THE ACTUAL 
PRODUCERS 

CYMBIDIUMS, CYPRIPEDIUMS, 
CATTLEYAS, ODONTO- 
GLOSSUMS and CURIOSITIES 
Flowering size plants from 20/- 
Our Illustrated Book 


MANSELL HATCHER, LTD. 
RAWDON, LEEDS. Yorkshire. 


LINTERLAGE 


Fully Creosoted 
Strongly made and 
absolutely reliable 
In 6-ft. lengths 
xd high 24/6 
26 
exe 426 
Carr. paid 50 miles 
Posts extre 
Despatch 3-4 weeks 
Also Wattle Hurdies, Osier Hurdies, 
Chestnut Fencing, Gates, Arches, Garden Furni- 
ture, Wrought tron, ete. Send for FREE LISTS 
DAVIDS RURAL INDUSTRIES LTD., 

128 (R) EBURY STREET, LONDON, 8.W.1 
Offices and Showroom (SLO. 8442) 
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KNAP HILL NURSERY LTD 
CATALOGUE 
Readers of ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY’S JOURNAL are invited to 


complete and post the form below; our new catalogue will be sent 
by return. 


We have large stocks of 


KNAP HILL AZALEAS (OUR OWN SUPREME STRAIN) 
AZALEA SPECIES - MOLLIS - MOLLIS-SINENSIS 

GHENTS - RUSTICA - DWARF EVERGREEN AZALEAS 
(KURUMES, MALVATICA, KAEMPFERI, Etc.) - RHODO- 
DENDRONS - MAPLES - CAMELLIAS . BERBERIS 
CUPRESSUS - ESCALLONIA - HEATHS - HEDGING 
PLANTS - FLOWERING CHERRIES - CRABS - THORNS 
MOUNTAIN ASH - WHITEBEAMS - BUSH, CLIMBING, 
POLYANTHA, SPECIE AND OLD-FASHIONED ROSES 
DWARF AND SLOW-GROWING CONIFERS - FRUIT 
TREES AND BUSHES - HERBACEOUS PLANTS, Etc., Etc. 


All enquiries to: 


KNAP HILL 


NURSERY LTD 


Woking, Surrey 
Tel. No.: Brookwood 3192 


NEW CATALOGUE 
NOW READY 

Post this coupon for your copy by 


return post. 


es 


— 
NAME 
ADDRE | 


FLOWERING SHRUBS 


For late Summer and Autumn Display plant 

Eupatorium micranthum. 4-5’ Incense Bush, 

ptember-October. 7/6 

Hypericum elatum. ‘Elstead Variety’ 
Salmon-scariet fruits until late Autumn. 6 

3 Large flowers, cascade 

abit. 

Lavatera arborea rosea. 6-8 Very rapid 

rower, large pink blossoms. 
une-October, 5/- 

Coronilla glauca. 3’ Fragrant yellow flowers 
from autumn to spring. 5/- 

Spartium junceum. Scented Spanish Broom. 6’ 
May-November. 5/—. All pot-grown. 
Carriage and packing extra per plant 1/6 

TRESEDERS’ NURSERIES (TRURO) LTD 

The Nurseries, Truro 


HAUCK FLAME-GUNS 


are the first choice of every discriminating 
buyer. More Hauck Flame-Guns are in use 
than al! other makes combined. 
Send in your order now and get those jobs 
cleared up without delay. 


Prompt 
deliveries, 


available. 
VULCAN JUNIOR MODEL 


Write for catalogue to Sole Distributors Phone 


GEFARE LIMITED WISBECH 1577 


MODERN BUDDLEIAS 


Recent introductions to this well known and easi 
grown species give exciting new colours with whi 
to brighten the garden in late summer. 8/6 each, 
plus 2/6 packing and carriage. 
Fascinating. Cattleya-pink. Peace. Pure white. 
Purple Prince. Purple with golden eye. 
Royal Red. Violet-purple, but scarcely red. 


Full Shrub Catalogue, sent on request. 


Other Catalogues: Roses, Herbaceous and Alpine, 
Bulbs and Seeds. 


SHRUB SPECIALISTS 
ARTHUR CHARLTON & SONS LTD. 
Head Office: And Nurseries at: 
Summervale Nurseries, Rotherfield, Sussex, 
Eridge Road, and Broadwater Forest, 
Tunbridge Wells, Kent. near Tunbridge Wells. 


COPPER HOT WATER RADIATORS 


For Greenhouses, etc. Extreme length 29}” 
Height 22)”. 3° Pipes. 


Ficted solid 
copper, gall. oi! 
reservoirs, With 
single 14" burner, 
£4 18s. Twin it” 
or twin 1° burn- 
ers 1/6 extra. 


Carriage Paid in 
British or Chan- 
nel Isles. Ex- 
tra 15/- Canada; 
21/9 U.S.A.; 15/- 
Australia; 17/- 
New Zealand; 


Catalogue Free. i 19/- Kenya. 
P. J. BRYANT, Forest BRISTOL 


AUTUMN 
NUMBER 


NOW READY 


THE GREENHOUSE 
all gardeners. Contents 
include month by month 
notes on culture, 
ids, Cacti, Alpines, 
Geraniums, Carnations, 
etc. Winter number 
ready December 7th. 


* 


from :— 


PAUL LANGFIELD & Co. 143 Bath Rd., Hounslow, Middx. 


CARNATION 


are the ideal gift for al! 


Selected colours or 
unique mixed shades. 


From. 


1 gn. to 5 gns. 


From your 2/6 
subscription 


ALLWOOD’S 


FLOWERS 


occasions. 


per box 
Write for Catalogue 


Cut Flower Dept. 


 HWAYWARDS HEATH 
SUSSEX 
Cernation Specialists Wivelsfield 232 


ESTABLISHED 1847 


RHODODENDRONS 
AZALEAS, SHRUB 
ROSES, CAMELLIAS 
Flowering Trees and Shrubs, etc. 
Ask for catalogues 
SUNNINGDALE NURSERIES 


WINDLESHAM 
SURREY, ENGLAND 


greenhouses, 
loose-boxes and garden 


nee send for 
illustrated catalogue 


HA LTD., 
24, Star Road, Hillingdon Heath 
Uxbridge, Middx. Tel. HAYes 0657 


of ali descrip- 


Other 
models 
| 
| 
Conservatories 
. 
Ae 
a 
= 
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Trees and Shrubs 


are the backbone of the trouble-free labour-saving 
garden. Year after year the well balanced shrub border 
provides beauty of form and colour at all seasons 
without the expense of replacement or upkeep. 


The seventy-two informative pages of our new catalogue will tell you a great deal about 
all the varieties worth growing, including the average height and spread ten years after 
planting. Another valuable feature is the clear indication of the soil preference of every plant, 
showing whether it hates lime, prefers it, or just doesn’t care. 


Altogether, a volume worthy of a place on the shelves of your gardening library. May we send 


NURSERIES 


FERNDOWN. EST. 1742. DORSET 
P.S.—The catalogue is free, but a stamp would be appreciated. 


SAVE MONEY 


by raising your own bedding plants next Spring and preserving your 
tender plants during the cold winter months for an even better show 
inthe garden next year 


A well-constructed GREEN- 
HOUSE should have a place 
in every Garden, and our 
wide range of ‘‘All-Cedar’’ 
Greenhouses, which donot 
require painting, are neat 
in appearance and biend in 
with any garden layout, as 
wei! as fulfilling every re- 
quirements of the Green- 
house enthusiast 


Illustrated Catalogue free on request 


C. H. WHITEHOUSE LTD. 


Phone: FRANT 247 Buckhurst Works, FRANT, Sussex 
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HOME GROAN 


“*Oh dear ! Just look at our garden now. 
How flat and bare it looks in winter ! 
We need more privacy.” 

Trees and shrubs, particularly ever- 
greens, are so essential for a clothed 
winter effect. Write to us, who special- 
ize therein, for a catalogue and fill those 
empty spaces at once. 


Burkwood & Skipwith Ltd. 
The Shrub Specialists 
Park Road Nurseries, Kingston, Surrey 
Telephone: KIN 0296 


KETTERING LOAM 


As supplied for over 30 years to the 
ding Horticulturists. Hand - Dug 
Yellow Fibrous, from our own virgin 
fields. Also Bedfordshire Silver Sand 
and Noted Nottingham Marl. 
Quotations for any quantity, delivered 
by Rail or Road Transport to your door. 


KETTERING FUEL CO. LTD. 
28a STATION RD., KETTERING, 
NORTHANTS 


Telephone: 3059 


SMAIL’S GARDEN SHOP 


Bulbs for Garden or Indoor Culture 
Climbing, Alpine and Hardy Plants 
Flowering and Evergreen Shrubs 
Fertilizers, Insecticides 
Sankey’s Garden Pots 
‘ohn Innes 
Composts 


W. SMAIL 


44/46 Palmer Street, Westminster, S.W.1 
ABBey 4427 
One minute from St. Fames’s Park Station 
Five minutes from R.H.S. Hail 


The Best House in the West 


for 
CACTI & 
SUCCULENTS 


UPLANDS NURSERY 
(G. G. FUGE, F.R.H.S.) 
BLACK HORSE LANE, 
DOWNEND, BRISTOL 
Telephone 53675 


The most exclusive selection of rare 
Cacti and Succulents obtainable. 
Inspection invited 
Complete Nursery List available on 
request, Send stamp for list. 


ROSES, FRUIT TREES 
AND FLOWERING 
SHRUBS 
Grown by specialists—packed by 
craftsmen. New catalogue of our 
hardy Norfolk-grown stock sent 
Promptly on request. 


A. REEVES & CO. 
OLD CATTON, NORWICH 


MECONOPSIS BAILEY! 
The Glorious Blue Poppy 


Two-year-old plants, 40/- per dozen 
One-year-old plants, 27/- per dozen 
Three or six at dozen rate. Add 2/- in the € for 


packing and postage. Send 2d. stamp for Catalogue 
of Primulas, Alpine and Herbaceous Plants. 


H. G. & P. M. LYALL, Bricket Wood, 
Watford, Herts. Garston (Herts.) 2098 


‘SERPENT’ 


INDELIBLE (LEAD) 
LABELS 
LAST 100 YEARS 
NEAT, LEGIBLE, 
SELF-AFFIXING 
ADAPTABLE, COM- 

PLETELY RELIABLE No. | LABEL MACHINE 
Printed with any (different) names, 43 doz 
34-100. Label-printing Machines from £3 
Send for lists and FREE SAMPLE (any name). 


Complete Label-machine Outfits, from £5 5s, 
postage 3 -, make IDEAL GIFTS 


SERPENT LABEL WORKS 


ROCKBEER, EXETER 


THE WANEY 
GARDEN SHED 


7 ft. long x 5 ft. wide. 
Cash £15.9.6 or 62/- 
and 12 monthly payments of 23/9 


“VALE ” bee 
GARAGE 


12ft. long = 8 ft. wide. 


Cash £29. 4.6 or 


£5. 17.0 ieoadtt and 12 monthly payments of 43/10. 
Prompt Despatch. Send for Free Lists. Also 
for all types of Fencing and Ladders. 
CARRIAVE PAID home Engiand mainland 
VALE COUNTRY RY PRODUCTS 
(Dept. R), Wantage, Berks. 
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JUSTIN BROOKE LTD. 


WICKHAMBRCOOK, Nr. NEWMARKET, SUFFOLK 


We invite you co visit our nurseries and fruiting orchards at any time, including 
Sundays—preferably by appointment. 
Wehavea large acreage of nursery stock, including Peaches, Nectarines, Apricots, 
Cherriés, Applies, Pears, Plums and Figs. 
in. our fruiting orchards you can see the results obtained by planting similar stocks 
of ali these fruits; and you can see the resules at various siages of growth. 
PEACHES ON PEACH STOCK 
Telephones: 
in office hours—W/ickhambrook 200 Out of office hours—Wickhambrook 304 


SNOWDROPS 
SNOWFLAKES 

A Study of the Genera Galanthus z 
and Leugojum 

F.C. STERN, F.L.S., V.M.H. 


With two illustrations in colour by E. A. Bowles and 
one in colour and line drawings by Margaret Stones 


This study was started in collaboration with the late Mr. E. A. 
Bowles, who has contributed a chapter on Garden Varieties of 
Snowdrops. Species and varieties of Galanthus, which will flower 
in the open ground from September to April, are described in 
this book as well as species of Leutojum. Special attention has 
been paid to the geographical distribution and cytology of both 
genera. 


“ Altogether this is an excellentexample of botany and horti- 
culture combined in a single treatise.’’ Times Lit, Supp. 


Recently published Price 2g/- 
Postage and packing 1/9. Postage and packing overseas 2/3 


THE ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 
VINCENT SQUARE, LONDON, S.W.1 
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HOME GROAN 


**Oh dear ! Just look at our garden now. 
How flat and bare it looks in winter! 
We need more privacy.” 

Trees and shrubs, particularly ever- 
greens, are so essential for a clothed 
winter effect. Write to us, who special- 
ize therein, for a catalogue and fill those 
empty spaces at once. 


Burkwood & Skipwith Ltd. 
The Shrub Specialises 
Park Road Nurseries, Kingston, Surrey 
Telephone: KIN 0296 


KETTERING LOAM 


As supplied for over 30 years to the 
Leading Horticulturists. Hand - Dug 
Yellow Fibrous, from our own virgin 
fields. Also Bedfordshire Silver Sand 
and Noted Nottingham Marl. 
Quotations for any quantity, delivered 
by Rail or Road Transport to your door. 


KETTERING FUEL CO. LTD. 
28a STATION RD., KETTERING, 
NORTHANTS 


Telephone: 3059 


SMAIL’S GARDEN SHOP 


Bulbs for Garden or Indoor Culture 
Climbing, Alpine and Hardy Plants 
Flowering and Evergreen Shrubs 
Fertilizers, Insecticides 
Sankey’s Garden Pots 
‘ohn Innes 
Composts 


W. SMAIL 


44/46 Palmer Street, Westminster, S.W.1 
ABBey 4427 
One minute from St. James’s Park Station 
Five minutes from R.H.S. Hall 


The Best House in the West 


for 
CACTI & 
SUCCULENTS 


UPLANDS NURSERY 
(G. G. FUGE, F.R.H.S.) 
BLACK HORSE LANE, 
DOWNEND, BRISTOL 
Telephone 53675 
The most exclusive selection of rare 
and Succulents obtainabl 


Inspection invited 
Complete Nursery List available on 
request. Send stamp for list. 


ROSES, FRUIT TREES 
AND FLOWERING 
SHRUBS 
Grown by specialists— packed by 
craftsmen. New catalogue of our 
hardy Norfolk-grown stock sent 
promptly on request. 


A. REEVES & CO. 
OLD CATTON, NORWICH 


MECONOPSIS BAILEY! 
The Glorious Blue Poppy 


Two-year-old plants, 40/- per dozen 
One-year-old plants, 27/- per dozen 
Three or six at dozen rate. Add 2/- In the € for 
packing and postage Send 2d. stamp for Catalogue 

of Primulas, Alpine and Herbaceous Plants. 


H. G. & P. M. LYALL, Bricket Wood, 
Watford, Herts. Garston (Herts.) 2098 


‘SERPENT’ 


INDELIBLE (LEAD) 


LABELS 

LAST 100 YEARS 
NEAT, LEGIBLE, 
SELF-AFFIXING 
ADAPTABLE, COM- 
PLETELY RELIABLE No. | LABEL MACHINE 
Printed with any (different) names, 43 dozen; 
34-100. Label-printing Machines from £3 19s. 6d. 
Send for lists and FREE SAMPLE (any name). 
Complete Label-machine Outfits, from £5 5s. Od., 
postage 3-, make IDEAL GIFTS 


SERPENT LABEL WORKS 


ROCKBEER, EXETER 


VALE” 
GARDEN SHED 


7 ft. long x 5 ft. wide. 


Cash £15.9.6 or 62/- 


Deposit and 12 monthly payments of 23/9 
WANEY 
“VALE” “eum 


GARAGE 


12ft. long x 8 ft. wide, 


Cash £29. 4.6 or 


£5. 17. 0 deposit and 12 monthly payments of 43/10, 
Prompt Despatch. Send for Free Lists. Also 
for all types of Fencing and Ladders. 
CARRIAGE PAID home Bngiand and Wales mainland 
VALE COUNTRY PRODUCTS 
(Dept. R), Wantage, Berks. 
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JUSTIN BROOKE LTD. 


WICKHAMBROOK, Nr. NEWMARKET, SUFFOLK 


We invite you co visit our nurseries and frulting orchards at any time, including 
Sundays—preferably by appointment. 
Wehavea large acreage of nursery stock, Including Peaches, Nectarines, Apricots, 
Cherries, Applies, Pears, Plums and Figs, 
in our fruiting orchards you can see the results obtained by planting similar stocks 
of all these fruits; and you can see thé results at various stages of growth. 
PEACHES ON PEACH STOCK 
Telephones: 
in office hours—VW/ickhambrook 200 Out of office hours—Wickhambrook 304 


SNOWDROPS AND 

SNOWFLAKES 

A Study of the Gemera Galanthus Z 

and Leucojum 

BY 

F, C. STERN, O.B.E., Mi,, F.L.S., V.M.H, 

With two illustrations in colour by E. A. Bowles and 3 

one in colour and line drawings by Margaret Stones < 

This study was started in collaboration with the late Mr. E. A. 2) 
Bowles, who has contributed a chapter on Garden Varieties of = 
Snowdrops. Species and varieties of Galanthus, which willfower 
in the open ground from September to April, are described in -, 
this Book as well as species of Lewcojum. Special attention has = 
been paid to the geographical distribution and cytology of both €3, 
genera. 
** Altogether this is an excellent example of botany and horti- s 
culture combined in a single treatise.”’ Times Lit. Supp. oy 
Recently published Price 

Postage and packing 1/9. Postage and packing overseas 2/3 4 

THE ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY ¢3, 
VINCENT SQUARE, LONDON, S$.W.1 
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4 y Rhodedendrons, Azaleas 
Ornamental Trees © Shrubs 


Hedging @ Climbing Plants 
of all types 


BAGSHOT NURSERY 


Our descriptive catalogue will be sent om request 


nted by Spottiowoode, Ballantyne d Oo. Lid., London and Colchester 
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